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Mr. HUNTER. I think the Senator said yes- Pennsylvania contributed seven votes in favor of || are, it is true, greatly reduced, or put 
: : , ; ; ’ , , h 
terday, when he made his firet remarks upon this || the bill; and so it will be found that all the States | list; but it will be a. from the table which thei 






























































bill, —_ perdi som = independent a of this Union have given votes to its passage. It || in my hand, that the entire amount of duties lost 
he we a , jee f e epee think ‘| is an equal and a just measure. It is no new thing. || by this reduction is comparatively small. Upon 
I a a a: aes ,asa age and | It is a modification of the old law, which is well | wool, as a raw material, the reduction is much 
in “— e sy wee Ps a) * — = as || understood by everybody who has ever paid atten- || larger; but it would not be difficult to show that 
aco wee 2 - ,! 2 e justi in | tion to the subject. It raises the duties upon || the wool-grower here, as was proved lately in 
wis ng Fay nahn no. ae “ee | nothing. Silks, which have been heretofore re- || England, would derive more benefit from the in- 
a ee peenenaes ye - -_ = '| garded as the subject of a sumptuary list, are || creased activity of woolen manufacturing at home 
re _ Papen dic - <* ones — 0 : at || diminished but one per cent. The manufactures || than from the exclusion of foreign competition by 
ill a Sees 2 pas - e the € a an |) of flax, like those of silk, as yet constitute but a | high duties upon raw material. In every mate- 
extra sess h would, of necessity, have to || small interest in this country; they paid but twenty || rial point of view, then, this measure is to be com- 
be called pe epring, at a time when a number || per cent. under the tariff of 1846, and would pay || mended as wise and good. 
< e —_ ee aoe not a en their || the same under this. Blankets would pay us, || Why, then, this angry denunciation, and what 
e eee ane uld havea € mnarens com- | under this, but twenty per cent.—this being still a || are the provisions which would justify the defeat of 
pee pone sea “se fa — par- || lower rate of duty than that imposed upon most |; the general appropriation bill. The table which I 
- ee at wou : e the effect upon | other manufactures of wool. For the rest, the || hold in my hand will show that the modifications 
a J . ae ene e prosperity, aye, | twenty per cent. reduction may be said to fall || which it makes in the tariff of 1846 are simple and 
“5 eee ee P _ o : eo aeneey | - . upon nearly all important articles. The duties | few. Butupon this topic | will forbear to enlarge. 
Mr. dent, | acknowledge that the Houseof || upon iron, sugar, manufactures of wool and of The following are the documents that were 
Representatives have not dealt by the Senate as || cotton, are all reduced one fifth. Some dye-stuffs |} referred to: 
they should have done, in sending up these appro- || Revenue on substitute pr ee the I lati f 1853 
. : ‘opose ased upon e importa tons 0 SOS. 
priations at the proper time. But, although we || — semaine nai a ee ee ; ea ted sia Easel el 
cannot apply the ie a now, we may at another 1 Articies transferred from one class to another, and | ‘| a 2. oil 
session. e remedy consists not in defeating one || which prove exceptions to the uniform reduction of 1846 I Rev So | Rev 
of the appropriation bills, and forcing the Execu- 20 per cent. on the rates of schedules A, B,C, D, E, |" mports. | Revenue. | Ss — 
tive to call an extra session under such circum- wd dr es nic eae | i | 
stances, but the remedy would be in originating || Manufactures and articles of silk, or of which silk i | 
such measures in the Senate hereafter, and taking | shall be a component material, not otherwise pro- | | | 
them up in time to consider and discuss them. 1 | A. as as wascetonces cecreececevccnccoccccee | 25 | $29,482,497 00 | $7,370,666 75 | 24 |} @7,075,785 48 
do think that hereafter we ought to do that, andif || shai gta ee ate a Ae Sax | 
: 1 i 9€ a component material, not otherwise pro- 
we do, we shall have found an effectual remedy | ,, Vided for........... GhEdkstredeetees eoeenges vaceee 10,400,936 00 | 2,080,047 20 | 20 2,980,047 20 
against this mischief which seems to alarm gen- || Blankets of all kinds.......... | 13445.659 60 e89,131 80 | 20 “"9R9"131 80 
tlemen so much. It is to be remembered, in re- |! Rl re rte 2,669,718 00 £00,915 40 8 213,577 44 
. | Flay MBCE coc coccccecses vesece cuccscsces 35,6 20,352 5,4: 
gue to this precedent, that itis a precedent that || silk, raw, with or without the gum, imported in the _ ey on ‘ ee 
as been set, not by the Senate, but by the House || condition in which it comes from the cocoon, not | 
of Representatives. We do not unite these in- being doubled, twisted or advanced in manufacture | 
. : : 50 GRP WE ccadeescxécee jekiokend pantdahisthes ache ies | 15 712,092 . 
au eee et ae ed us in a bill I] Jute manilia and seral grass, coir and other vegetable - PS Te ns ’ nn 
oe ‘ House; and it wi ] not e for them to substances unmanufactured, not otherwise provided | 
eee a teen in order to practice ' Baagiet ets tonincitnanatoncaanie occcesccccccccs j = 1,690,332 00 | 422,583 00 : 7 613 28 
g i | ds apt Seccccese cece csce coceeseesssecresese seveee | 2 - - = 
I believe, sir, under the circumstances, the || eer tsense ae ca Reaes anngwee sreseeee | 20 ‘ 5 4 en 
wisest and best thing we could do would be to RU scaan ci mats sdgembianandentieaete tices sort 20 "436 00 ” 87 20 4 (47 44 
pass this measure. I[ do not believe—I should i] Prussian WD 6c nick cbicncundantNoadinnst ocdscedss? | 20 - - . 4 - ‘ 
oe yh pom it would carry a pang to the ast ene pants te used in dying or tanning, f 
osom of any man in Pennsylvania, or injure || Brimstone, crude, in bulk..-....... Gudataauanes | 13 2 9 4 ) : 
, a SBMD, CORES, 1 DUK 10% 0 cece cccevecccccceccesoc 115 2,33 349 6 > 
single individual, as the Senator from that State || Cream of tartar........ didededscknnh toon tedehert wuss | 20 395 280 00 79 06 00 | 4 sit 20 a 
seems to suppose. I do not believe it would in- Extracts of indigo... © ee ccce cece etee cesececcee ceccce | 20 6,183 00 1,236 60 4 947 32 2) 
jure any of his constituents; on the contrary, I oe = bare ne of ae en and other dye- | an 
: 2 yoods, rwise provided for..... Rintnsuaxens 20 590 00 118 00 4 23 60 * 
sarees sort of doubt but that it would prove to || Extract of madder.......... atat ace SD ubicduedecdehed 20 4,539 00 907 80 4 oH 56 
ea beneficial measure to that great State. I know || Barilla.........cceeceeceesceeeccceeeeceeeeeeesecees | 10 845,443 00 | 84,544 30 | 4 33,817 72 a 
the alarm and apprehension which she felt in 1846, Cocca ceeaee eeer eeeee Ae eet eeeeeeeeeese esas aees 10 4,287 00 "428 70 4 sl 48 iy ' 
for I was here at the time. ‘Can he say that she } ey powder, or chloride of lime...........++..- | 10 161 ,668 00 16,166 8&0 4 6,466 72 a} 
oa alia injured by the tariff of that year? Has || non “aa eeseeasstnanvns onbsntietn Bi dieeindss 10 pena? = 128,238 70 4 51,294 68 a 
she not arisen strengthened and refreshed by its || Woad or pastil.......... Saat hee rekeens ' 23099 00 #309 90 4 nar 96 : 
influence and operation? I believe the same result | veunamet benzoic, boracic, citric, muriatic, white : ‘ 
will follow if this measure passes Her iron in- | and yellow nitric, oxalic, pyroligneous, and tartaric, 
. , a e J j : : ‘ . : bd 
terest will enjoy the highest measure of protection. | ushel maanineh. of aelitntne ele - i 
It stands along side of sugar and manufactures of otherwise provided f0r.........++ pada con spe pnreqa 20 24,611 00 4.929220] 4 984 44 
wool, and all those articles which are most pro- Salt of all kinds....... oe eee ceeeseceeceseees wteeeees | 20 1,0.9,432 00 211,886 40 | free. hie é 
tected. What more can she ask? Is she not aut iean eee ubaasiael ten teiten * 
ae , 7 4 2s no j 
willing to ‘* share and share alike’’ with her sister article shall be classed as such that has "undergone f 
States, and with their interests? Is she not con- any manufacture,........+.+0+++. bene thiehseninneon 5 65,645 00 3,282 25 | free. « ’ ; 
- if she is placed along side of those who have || Brazil-wood, brazilletto, and all other dye-woods a 
che en? . Se DUI 16558. 5.560 oe docceces pddedidedhichons 5 341,445 00 17,072 25 | free. a aS 
cata eats? Saba che Gatadese te homie’, Burr stones, weengnt or MOVER 90 <n enn e400 ssend 10 49,157 00 4'915 70 | free. ™ e 
s oii illa, or tow of hemp or flax...... a pe coco | 15 16,931 00 2,5< 5 } free. ° ‘- 
from the prospect of the passage of such a measure || Fruits and vegetables, green or ripe, not otherwise pro- , met" ai 
. . . . . . i P ‘ 
“—_ in defeating the appropriation bill. How || vided for -.- oo. ooo wooo for amicultural hor. | . . tres. . a4 
. . > - . nm er seeds for agricultura or- 
W this re pass? Is it a sectional measure? ticultural, medicinal, and manufacturing purposes, 
as il passe any one party over another? I not otherwise provided fOr........eceeecsseeeeesese | 20 - - free. - 
an my | hand an eectyes of the NP ge ee cuties, Sete) evceseccccccceccccacccceesoccoccce | BD 40,232 00 10,058 00 | free. - 
ime to go over it and give the number of || Madder root... pects ebtebeodse seed steeacsaeseebece | 5 ‘4 
votes from each State, but it will be found, I be- — ground Or prepared.......ceceeeeeeseceeeeees 2 964,488 00 48,24 40 ri 7 
Pd that it embraced a large majority of the free || Animals of all Kinds........+s++sseeeeesereeseeeeees | 90 274,489 00 54,897 80 | free. | - 
tates of the Northwest; it will be found that it was $11,810,212 10 “| "99,887 284 12 
advocated by many from New England; it will be = ae gp Re 
found that it received votes from every section of Revenue from imports for the year 1853.........000 ceecsececene cere cesses cutee eteeee cecese sees sess §GO0,964,929 16 


the Union, from the Representatives of every in- 
terest in the community. 

Mr. JAMES. I would suggest to the honorable 
Senator, as he is qeesing the different States which 
supported this bill, that many members, I have no 
doubt, voted for it with the understanding that it 
would be amended in this body. Otherwise they 
would not have voted for it. 

Mr. HUNTER. I do not know how that was. 
Tam not prepared to say. But, sir, I find that 
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Deduct revenue on articles, which being transferred from one class to another, prove exceptions to the 
uniform reduction of 20 per cent., as enumerated above, with a few exceptions where the revenue 


GUND NOE BS MITIUOE GBdikc ss cicecccdte banned qesdeuetncdece covets coccce Goce ccecs 11,810,212 10 


49,174.717 06 
9,834,943 41 
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39,339,773 65 
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Deduction of 20 per cent. METOON coos osce Seb Sedbce rece ceteccseeeceeesrecessesssesessses 


Add revenue on articles which, being transferred from one class to another, form exceptions to the 
uniform reduction of 20 per cent., as enumerated above, with a few exceptions where the importations 
cannot be arrived at—at the proposed rates........cceeccceeeceeeeeee 9,887,2°4 12 
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The following table is contained in the st i 


of the Secretary of the ‘Preasury, made to 


on- 


gress at the commencement of the present ses- } 


sion: 


Statement of duties, revenues, and public expenditures, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1854, agreeably to 
warrants issued, exclusive of trust funds ar 
notes funded. 

The receipts into the Treasury during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1@54, were as follows: 

From custome, viz: 

During the quarter ending September 30, 

PO olkh o 6NGsbBiebbs cdivd spccctbueeees + $19,718,832 00 
During the quarter ending December 31, ie 

PU aads 1h atpnsnpssntncsrnse nnnes copes 13,587,821 27 
16,296,724 83 
14,020,822 17 


During the quarter ending March 31, 1854.. 
During the quarter ending June 30, 1854... 








_—— 


964,224,190 27 || 





From sales of public lands, viz: 


During the quarter ending September 30, 
VOSS. 200 ccee srecncncccsseces secs ceces . 

——s the qaarter ending December 31, 
185< 


$1,489,562 05 


2.223 ,076 39 
2,012,908 36 
2,745,251 59 


$8,470,798 39 


POOR RHE Eee ee eee 


During the quarter ending March 31, 1854.. 
During the quarter ending June 30, 1854.... 





From miscellaneous and incidental sources 





Total receipts......... Peccdsdncccescctecs . 73,549,705 20 
Balance in the Treasury July 1, 1853...... 21,942,892 56 
Total means.... 


sere reer rererseseeeserees $95,492,597 76 


The following letter exhibits estimated effect 


of the reductions proposed by the Secretary of | 


the Treasury: 
Treasory DerartTMeNT, January 22, 1855. 


Sin: Inclosed is the draft of a bill to reduce the tariff. 
This draft, taking the importations of 1853 as the criterion, 
including the effect of the reciprocity treaty, would raise 
from customs, in round numbers, $45,600,000, The reve- 


nue from customs in 1854 exceeded that of 1853 about | 


$6,500,000. ‘The receipts of the first six months of the 
fiscal year 1855, up to the Ist of January, is about 
$4,500,000 jess than that of 1854; and if the next six 
nionths, up to the 30th June, 1855, shall be reduced at the 
same rate, the reduction for the year will be $9,000,000, 
and the receipts of 1855 less than those of 1853, near 
$3,000,000; but as the bill, if passed, will not take effect 


until afler the 30th of June, 1855, the reduced imports of | 


1855 would not affect the receipts under the reduction. 

The reduction will operate upon the importations of the 
fiscal year, 1856, which, in all probability, from present in- 
dications, will equal the importations of 1853; say that the 
receipts of 1856 may be calculated at $45,600,000, under 
this bill. J 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, ; P 
Chairman Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 


The following comparative tables were also 
referred to: 
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The increased per centum on the receipts from custome 
for 1854, over those of 1859, is equal to en per centum, 
or an average of fifteen per centum each year. 
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Treasury | 
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854,716 54 | 
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Statement B—Firpenditures. 








On account of 
public debt 
and trust funds. 


Exclusive of | 
public debt 
and trust funds. 











MOOD, sssncecenes lessen $37,165,990 09 

DESL... veces vevccesters | 44,049,949 48 | 

Se 90076259 Spcceneenel 40,389,954 56 | 

LESS... cccscccnes Ceecees 44,078,156 35 | WUD « 

TY eee bes bwhdin odes 51,018,249 60 | 24,336,380 66 
}$216,692,300 08 | 

Average five years..... | $43,338,460 02 





Statement C—Imnports. 





| Free, inelud- 
Years. Total. | ing specie 


Paying duties. 
and bullion. | 




















Oia shin | $178,138,318 | $22,710,382 | $155,427,936 
BSc css cvs | 216,924,932 | 25,106,537 191,118,345 
Re ie cos | 212,945,442 29,692,934 | 183,252,508 
ee 267 ,978,647 31,383,534 | 236,595,113 
LOPE i ccves | 905,780,453 | 33,233,822 | 272,546,431 











$1,038,940,333 
i- oes 


$207,788,066 


} 


Average five | years. 





The increased per centum of the total importations of || 


1854 over those of 1850, is equal to seventy-one per centum. 
The increased per centum of the importations of free 


goods, including specie and bullion of 1854, over those of 


1850, is equal to forty-six per centum. 

The increased per centum of the importations of goods 
paying duties of 1854 over those of 1850, is equal to 
seventy-five per centum, or an average of eighteen and 
three quarters per centum each year. 


Statement D—Revenue. 
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| bill: 











March l, 
Mr. BENJAMIN. Here is one clause of the 


‘< That the following named articles, embraced in sched. 


| ule D of the said act of 3lst July, 1846 be, and 
| hereby transferred to schedule C.”? ” ves Gere 


That is from a lower toa - schedule, 
Mr. HUNTER. Yes; and schedule D was 


| twenty-five per centum under the old act, and 
| schedule C is twenty-four under the new. Is not 


that a reduction? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The Senator from Virginia 
cannot get out of the difficulty in that way; for | 
shall prove in a moment, by a comperison of the 
clauses of this bill, that, under the pretense of 
reducing the duties upon all fabrics throughout the 
country, upon all manufactured articles, at the 


|| same rate, the textile fabrics of New England 


recover the amount thus reduced by being changed 
from a lower to a higher schedule. Let me read 
again the clause which I have already read, and 
then go a little further on: 

‘<The following named articles, embraced in schedule D 


of the said act of 3ist July, 1846, be, and they are hereby, 
transferred to schedule C, to wit:”? 


Remember, that is to a higher schedule. 


‘* Manufactures and articles of silk, or of which silk 
shall be a component material. ”? 


That is atransfer from D toC. What next? 


‘* That the manufactures and articles of flax, or of which 
flax shall be a component material, and blankets of al| 
kinds, embraced in schedule E of the said act of 31st July, 
1846, be transferred to schedule D.”’ 


You first begin by taking the entire manufac. 
tures of the country, and reducing them all, as 


| you state, upon the same ratio, in the same way, 


to the same extent, and then you fix 
Mr. HUNTER. I am sure the Senator from 
Louisiana does not wish to fall intoanerror. He 
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Ss | - 
Bea | ; ; ; : 
: =se | —o8 || cannot find a single article which, under this pro- 
z Sea | See || posed tariff, will pay more duty than is paid under 
Tome: 40 Dad sas || the existing one. 
\ ese | 328 || Mr. BENJAMIN. That is not the point 
& Ss == ‘ ; * i 
le Sek 5 oa || The point is, that you first pretend, by the bill, 
- aS Eo5| e322 } to reduce all articles on the same scale, and then 
$ ‘S3e%| BES || you except out of that general provision certain 
i ene: Sage | favored articles. Now, I wish to know upon 
aaa laMaaOh sett 20 what ground this special protection is given to 
BOO. ces cove St. 903.163 2 - - | : 
~ Deena an | || these special manufactures. 
Senicséaicdid 2.382.568 60 - Y 
OUR «.-. --- 2.986.198 60 | * - Mr. HUNTER. If the Senator thinks that 
IHS. .4.+.+.} 2,838,165 80°| $2,624,175 00) || silk is a special manufacture of New England, I 
1854... 0.000. | - - | $1,524,457 40 || assure him that it is not treated so by those who 
| Value. __ || @ré acquainted with the subject. 
$7,398,358 00 Mr. BENJAMIN. How about flax and wool? 
equal to 20.61 | Mr. HUNTER. Very little flax is manufac- 
per centum. | tured, and wool is transferred to a reduced 
< ienechacticegec © om 5 || schedule. 
_Mr. BENJAMIN. I donotriseto discuss this || Mr. BENJAMIN. Here are blankets in the 
bill. I propose to do that a little later in the day, || scale next to silk. 


or to-morrow, or the next day. I rise now to ask 


one or two questions of the honorable chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, (Mr. Hunrer,] | 
who has taken upon himself the defense of the 


bill and of this innovation upon legislation, much 


to the surprise of those who thought they knew | 
I wish, I say, to put one or two in- | 


him best. 
quiries to him, with the view of correcting a mis- 


| apprehension, if I entertain it, or of setting him 
| right if he is in error. {n his statement in relation 
to the detaits of the tariff part of the bill, I under- | 
| stood him to say that if comprised only two prin- | 


ciples, or two main features; one a diminution by 


| one fifth of the general rate of duties now placed 
| upon rmportations into the country; and the other 


a transfer of certain articles in anunmanufactured 


|| state, from certain schedules to lower schedules. | 
| T understood him to say that that was the general | 
| scope of the bill. 


Mr. HUNTER. I did not confine the transfer 
to unmanufactured articles. 
e-stuffs. 


r. BENJAMIN. I wish to ask the honora- 


ble Senator for what reason all the textile fabrics | 
| of New England are raised from lower to higher | 
| schedules? 


Mr. HUNTER. 
the fact. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. If the Senator is not aware 
of the fact there comes back im full force the con- 


Tam not aware that such is 


sideration urged by my friend from Maryland, | 
| (Mr. Peanene) that the very committee that re- 


ported the bill does not know what is in it. 
Mr. HUNTER. Can the Senator find an in- 
stance in which there is such a transfer from a 


| lower to a higher rate? 





I said a few articles | 





Mr. HUNTER. Blankets are five per cent. 
lower than that, and they will pay no more duty 
under this than they do now. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. They pay no more duty, 
because the duty is reduced uponall, but then you 
raise the scale to compensate for the diminution. 
I want to know why these special manufactures 
are chosen out as objects of the peculiar favor of 
the Finance Committee—why, after having been 
once stricken down to the same raté as all the 
other manufactures through the country, the appar- 
ent reduction thus created is overcome again by 
transferring them to a higher scale; thus, in point 
of fact, excepting them from the reduction that 
strikes every other article in the country? 

Mr. HUNTER. Does the Senator desire an 
answer now? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Certainly. 

Mr. HUNTER. Blankets are left at twenty 
per cent.,and other manufactures of wool at twen- 
ty-five. They are still better off than other man- 
ufactures of wool. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Then, if I understand the 
Senator from Virginia, he has gone into the details 
of the tariff, and taken out special articles which 
he thinks ought to be excepted from the general 
operation of the reduction of twenty per cent. 

Mr. HUNTER. Istated that there were some 
transfers. They are not numerous. : 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Let.us go on with this ex- 
amination of the principle upon which the tariff 
is to be reduced as regards these particular north- 
ern textile fabrics. The Committee on Finance 
which reported the bill has not been satisfied with 


taking the manufactures of these textile fabrics 
and transferring them from a lower toa higher 
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1855. 


rank, but they have gone on and either taken 


- = ‘ a 
\, whole country, there was a certain obstruction in 


away or reduced the duty upon every article of raw the river Cape Fear, in my friend’s own State, 
} 


material which enters into manufactures. 


They 


begin by raising blankets, by raising manufac- || 


e °¢ . ! 
tures of flax, by raising manufactures of silk, into | 


manufactured articles better protected in that way, 
they turn round and take every article of raw | 
material, and give still further protection by re- | 
ducing them, not, as they do every other article | 
in the tariff, twenty per cent., but by carryingthem 
down to the free list or to four per cent. duties. | 
In other words, the bill is equivalent to a direct 
protection of about one hundred per cent. to those 
manufactures. .It is a bill to 
not a bill to act upon the general manufactures of | 
the country on a fair or equal footing. 

I shall not go into the general details of the bill 
now; but as the Senator from Virginia stated that 


the synopsis which he gave of its provisions was |, 


correct and embraced its main and most important || found combating alongside of those whose con- | 
features, I desire to:call the attention of Sena‘ors 


around me to the fact that, so far as the tariff pro- 
vision is concerned, it is not for the benefit of the 
general revenue system, but is especially aimed at 
protecting certain manufacturing interests to the 
detriment of others. 

Mr. COOPER. [had not the pleasure of hear- 
ing the beginning of the lecture of my friend from 
North Carolina; but I had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to its close. The principal fault found by 
my friend with my conduct, in this debate, is, 
my want of broad and national views; and that 
I devote myself to Pennsylvania’s interests, and 
Pennsylvania’s interests alone; that, although 
many other things are patent and open to the 
vision of everybody else, my eyes are closed to 
all that do not pertain to Pennsylvania; and that 
all the broad vista between the limits of my own 
State and the far off horizon is entirely shut out 
from my view. Sir, if that were true, my friend 
ought to have commisserated the feebleness of 
vision which is limited to objects iramediately sur- 
rounding me; and should have kindly labored to 
couch the mental cataract which shortens it, in- 
stead of finding fault and holding up such an 
imperfection to ridicule. It was not generous in | 
my friend; not at all in consonance with the usual 
gentleness which characterizes his conduct, so 
invariably forbearing towards his fellows here. 
But he has charged upon me as a grievous trans- 
gression my devotion to Pennsylvania and her 
interests. 

It is true, sir, that I am devoted to Pennsyl- | 
vania. I was sent here to represent her interests 
in the best manner I could, though feebly, I admit, 


and I felt justified in doing so, knowing very well | 


that whilst such men as my friend from Nort 


a higher scale; and then, when they have got their | a certain locality called 


rotect them, and |! 





i} sion; but l 


for which he was willing to legislate at the expense 
of all the rest of the country. I have, too, a faint 
recollection about an appropriation for improving 

Nagg’s Head, which he 


1] pee with more than his usual energy; and 


doubt, sir, if he would have made the same 
exertion for an improvement anywhere else. But 
[ do not blame my friend for that; | commend 
him for it. 1 think | went with him; and | like 
to see a representative stand up stoutly for the 
| interests of his own constituents. Every Senator 
| is presumed to take care of his own State, and 
there is nothing wrong in doing so. Nor in pur- 
suing the course which he did on these occasions 
do I charge him with sectionalism, or with con- 


|| duct in the least degree unbecoming in a liberal 
But on another occasion, not very | 


statesman. 
long since, my friend, if I recollect right, was 


| duct did not rise even to the dignity of sectional- 
,ism. Not only did their efforts fall short of the 
| interests of the whole country, but even below 
| those of a section or a State, to the interests of a 
| few corporations who came here seeking advant- 
| ages at the expense of the rest of the people. [| 


shall not blame my friend even for that, for his | 


| own State was to receive a part of the advantage 
| . . 
| of the measure which he aided to pass. I rather 


| to that, as he does to every measure which he 
| undertakes to support at all. I only blame him 
| for finding fault with my ineffectual and feeble 


|| give him:credit forthe able support which he gave | 
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portene of Europe, and this furnished a market 
or the agricultural products of this country; and 


_ the manufacturing establishments did not at once 
| furnish so large a market as they would havedone 
| if the act of 1842 had not been repealed; but, ag 
| the prosperity of the country continued to exist, a 


market was still found for our agricultural pro- 
ducts. Our farmers sold their wheat, and corn, 
and meat at fair prices, and the condition of the 
country remained prosperous until that state of 
things ceased to exist. In 1848 the revolutions 
came; the works of internal improvement in Eu- 
rope were suspended. Good seasons came, and 
with them abundant crops; and again the markets 
of Europe were supplied with the products of 
Europe, and our farmers were left with a home 


| market of diminished extent in which to sell their 


| lis 


surplus products. 

Then commenced the operation of the act of 
1846 in all its force. England, no longer finding 
a market on the continent for her iron, was obliged 
to return to her old customer, the United States, 
and she sent large quantities of iron here for our 
supply. The consequence was, that the estab- 

ae of Pennsylvania were broken down, 


| and remained prostrate until another change came 


about. Congress had refused to lend its aid on 


| the application of our people for relief against the 
| effects of the act of 1846; but a change, arising 


from causes extraneous altogether, took place, 
and produced a temporary restoration of pros- 


| perity. It was, however, sir, but temporary. But 


| attempts at that which his superior ability gener- 


ally enables him to accomplish. 

| But, Mr. President, this is all foreign to the 
| question. I have only one remark more to make 
| on this subject, and that is in reference to what I 
said in the conclusion of the remarks which I had 
ago. I then declared that I would continue to 


le me to do so. But I did not mean to say that 


to the will of the Senate; no such thing. I meant 
that, so far as I should have the power, and it 


|| was legitimate to do it, 1 would feel myself called 
on to prevent the fourth, fifth, and sixth sections || 





of the bill before us from being enacted into a 
law. And this | still declare my purpose to do. 
I gave my views pretty much at length on the 


| when I was last upon the floor. 
| which would result from them. I did not think 
that it was proper to doso at this stage of the ses- 
nd that the bill is to be discussed; and 


h 
Carolina represent the interests of other States and 1 that topics even somewhat foreign to it are to be 


sections, they would be well taken care of, though 
I should entirely neglect them. But, sir, to the 
charge I plead guilty, and I admit that I love my 
own country better than any other country; that 
I love my own State better than any other State; 
my own county better than any other county; and 
I confess likewise that my own household, and my 
own hearth, and those who cluster around it, are 
dearer to me than any others. And does my friend 
impute it to meas an offense that I do not love his 
home and his wife more than 1 do my own? 
{Laughter.| Would heregard me with more favor 
if my affections were so enlarged and universal as 
to induce me to disregard my own and covet his? 
{Laughter.} No, sir; I doubt it. Instead, there- 
fore, of this being a reproach, I consider it a 
matter of commendation. And let me tell my 
friend from North Carolina, that he whose heart 
does not throb with affection for his own home 
and that which is nearest, is not apt to feel a very 
lively regard for things at a distance. If you do 
not feel a cordial regard for objects that are about 
you, it is but a poor sign that you take much 
interest in those which are more remote. 

Mr. President, { admit that my friend enter- 
tains broad and enlarged views; that he is not 
only patriotic, but philanthropic—embracing all 
mankind in the scope of his exertions for their 
welfare; but yet, sir, 1 have sometimes seen that 
honorable Senator, for a moment—only for a mo- 
ment, I admit—shortening his vision and drop- 
ping his eyes upon things that are at home. 1 


remember, sir, on one occasion, when we had || 


here before us a ge bill—a bill to provide for 
the improvement of the harbors and rivers of the 








brought into the discussion. The effects of the 
tariff of 1846 upon the revenue and interests of the 





| of my own State, upon which he pretends to speak 
with knowledge. 


clare, that it was fraught with incalculable mis- 


its influence, we have seen those interests growing 
in prosperity enlarging from day to day. Mr. 
President, is this the fact? 
Virginia paid attention to the condition of things 


1846, he would not have made the statement which 
he did. I explained here, a few days ago, what, 


| 
! 
| 
| 


floor—that that measure did not commence to oper- 





passage; perhaps, not until the fourth 
state of things fad arisen in Europe which pre- 
vented its legitimate operation. 
roads had taken possession of the minds of the 
people whieh resulted in chequering the whole 


amount of iron, and thus furnishing a market to 
England for her iron; leaving our own market 
free from the competition of foreign fabrics, espe- 
cially of iron. 

In addition to that, the crops of Europe were 
| visited with blight; the potato rot came; and in 
1847 there was a failure of crops in the middle 


| 
| 


| oppees this bill, if my payee! ability would en- | 
a 


the honor to submit to the Senate a short time | 


I would set up my own will in defiant opposition | 


a few months of high prices existed, and then the 


| reduction in price again took place; and at this 


moment, instead of these establishments being 


| prosperous, and receiving remunerative prices, 


many of them have ceased to produce altogether, 
while others have curtailed operations to a consid- 
erable extent. In the latter part of 1848, when 
the tariff of 1846 began to operate in its full force, 
instead of there being a prosperous condition of 


| things in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, we had a 


recurrence of the state of things which existed in 
1841 and 1842. Enterprises of all kinds, espe- 
cially the manufacture of iron, were prostrated 


|| under the influence of that blow, and the manufac- 


| turers became bankrupt. 


subject-matter of the provisions of these sections || 
I did not elabo- || 
rate them, or point out the particular mischiefs | 


Their establishments 
were put up forsale, and sold by thesheriff. The 
hands were turned adrift, and not being able to 
adapt themselves to other employments, were in a 
condition of absolute want, suffering for bread in 
many instances. 

This is no fancy picture, and yet the Senator 
from Virginia tells you that the act of 1846 brought 
prosperity in its train to Pennsylvania. I thought 
that my friend was better informed than this. I 
know that he is not in the habit of making state- 
ments which are not founded in fact; and there- 


|, fore, | repeat, | was surprised when [ heard him 


| country, have been introduced by the Senator from | 
| Virginia, [Mr. Honrer,] and I feel called upon to | 
notice them, and show how little that Senator | 
knows of the effects of that measure on the industry | 


( He says that when that meas- | 
ure was pending before Congress, delegations from || 
Pennsylvania declared, as her Senators now de- | 


chief to the interests of that State; but that, under | 


declare that prosperity followed in the train of the 
act of 1846, and as a consequence of it. 

My friend, too, seems to attribute to that 
measure an effect different from what he supposes 
this will produce in respect to the revenue likely to 
accrue from it. He tells us that the act of 1846 
produced an increase of revenue; that a diminu- 
tion of duties increases the revenue; and yet he 
advocates this measure by which the duties are 
reduced in order te diminish the revenues. He 
declares that is one of the purposes of this act. 
He asserts that the revenue is now too large, and 
that extravagance in legislation is a consequence 


|| of the redundance of the revenue; and that it 


Had my friend from | 


A mania for rail- | 


continent with railroad lines, requiring a large | 


ate efficiently until two or three years after its | 
ear. A || 


produces large appropriations for objects that do 


| not properly belong to the class for which Con- 
| in Pennsylvania since the passage of the act of | 


gress ought to provide. But why, sir, is it, that 
if the reduction of the tariff in 1846 increased the 


|| amount of revenue, this act, which likewise pro- 
[ presume, is known to most members: on this | 


oses a reduction, will not have a similar eflect? 

should like to hear the reason for it. I do not 
believe that a satisfactory reason can be given 
why it will not be followed by the same effects as 
the tariff of 1846. But suppose an increase of 
importations should follow upon the diminution 
of the duties, as possibly may be the case, what 
will be the consequence upon the prosperity of the 
country? Our foreign debt will be inevitably in- 
canal by it; you will be obliged to send out still 
larger amounts of specie in order to pay the interest 
upon the debt that will be created. It will not 
increase the amount of the products of the coun- 
try that are to be sent abroad, by way of ex- 
change, for the fabrics of foreign countries, but 


| it will increase the amountof importations. Then, 
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sir, the inevitable consequence will be an increase || complaint [ made was that on this occasion, and 
'| on this only, so far as my observation extends, he | 


in the exportation of specie, and this will be 
followed by a further diminution in the business 
of the country. Every one knows that. No one 
can shut his eyes to it, 

But, Mr. President, is there to be no stop to 
this legislation, calculated to break down the in- 
terests of the State which I represent? I reler to 
my own State, particularly, because | am the im- 


THE CONGRESSION 


|| had permitted that far-reaching vision of his to be 


| interrupted by the interposing vastness and ma- 


mediate representative of her interests; and because || 


i know that every Senator here is ready to take 
care of his own. 
upon her interests are never to cease? 


I ask, then, if these assaults | 
|| to say a word. 


Much less than a year ago, we had reciprocity || 


thrust upon us—reciprocity that aimed at elevating 


the prosperity of a neighbor, while it proscribed || | 
| I have been at all times desirous, so far as [ was 


important domestic interests. These interests 
have begun to feel it, and they will feel it still 
more sensibly. A week ago a measure passed 
this body, striking another blow at the same in- 
teresta; and now there comes another, the heaviest 
and the last; for beyond this you need not go, as 
the prostration will be entire and complete. This 
blow will finish what is left of the prosperity of 
several branches of the industry of Pennsylvania. 
Sir, I think, if I wished to travel beyond her 
limits, I could show that other interests are to be 
deeply affected by it also; but I will forbear to do 


it. I have answered my friend from North Caro- | 


| has honored me with a seat here. 


jesty of the great State of Pennsylvania; and 
that, sincerely thinking he was consulting the in- 
terests of the whole Union, he was, unknown to 
himself, prosecuting the interests of Pennsylvania 
only. 

As to myself, Mr. President, and the modest 
and unpretending State which I have the honor in 


L GLOBE. 


| 


part to represent, permit me, in this connection, | 


My friend supposes that I have, 
on certain occasions, manifested a disposition to 
promote the interests of North Carolina. 
is to be considered a charge, I freely plead guilty. 


able, to promote the interests of the State which 
But let me ask 


| every gentleman on this floor to consider what 
| has that State ever received at the hands of the 


| have been fostered ? 


General Government? What enterprises of hers 


W hat large outlays of pub- 


If that | 


| kindness. 








call the whole of it my country, and my heart 
expands with joy and gratification when | see 
prosperity pouring into it, and into every portion 
of it. I know that my friend and I sympathize 
entirely in that. I know his whole course of 
voting and legislation is honorable, and libera| 
and fair. The only exception I have taken hag 
been, that, on this occasion, the view of the mighty 
interests of Pennsylvania, and the interposition of 
that large and resplendent orb have overpowered 
his own clear vision, and he was able to see noth. 
ing else. But when my friend spoke of anything 
said by me in unkindness, let me say that, if any- 


_ thing that I have said sounded like unkindness, 


may it be blotted out forever. I havenota feeling 
of unkindness towards him, or towards any of my 
associates on this floor. 

Mr. COOPER. I did not suppose one word 
said by the Senator from North Carolina was con. 
ceived in unkindness. 1 knew that it was badinage, 
I knew that it was said in kindness, and meant in 
Nor, sir, did I intend to reproach im 


. for the efforts he has made in behalf of his own 


| lic money have been made to advance her inter- | 


lina; I have answered some remarks made by the |! 


Senator from Virginia, and I shall, for the present, 


take my seat, trusting that the blow may be yet || 


avoided by the fidelity of the representatives of the 
interests which are assailed. 

Mr. BADGER. I have been extremely grati- 
fied to hear from my friend the announcement of 
the intense and exclusive devotion which he has 
to his domestic circle. It has afforded me great 
consolation, sir, because it is a mitigation in con- 
sidering that he, like myself, must shortly leave 
the public service of his country; and I am happy 
to know that the enjoyments which he has derived 
here from the patriotic discharge of his duties to 


| cess of the State in those applications? 


ests, to adorn her with populous cities, and to give || 


her the advantages of a large and extensive com- 
merce? Sir, whatis the wholeof it? My friend 


has referred to two matters in which that State || 


has taken a great and deep interest. One is what 


is commonly called the Nagg’s Head improve- || 


ment—an endeavor to procure from this Govern- 


State. On the contrary | commend him for them; 
and I sympathized with him when those efforts 


| were defeated by cauSes which were entirely be. 


ment some appropriation to test the practicability | 


of reopening a communication with the Atlantic 


| ocean, which was once known to exist, and is be- 


|| able nature. 


lieved to be capable of being restored to the com- | 


merce of the State. And what has been the suc- 


dollar of the public money has ever been ex 


Not one | 


pended there for the purpose of making, or for the | 


purpose of testing the practicability of making, 
that communication, Once, a number of years 


| ago, an appropriation of the sum of $50,000 was 


the great State which he represents, and the great || 


Union of which that State is so large and im- 
portant a part, will be amply compensated by the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of domestic pleasure. 
There he can offer up the incense of his affec- 
tionate heart upon the domestic altar. Soul mixed 
with soul may find Elysium there. Lhope it may 
be permanent and perpetual; and I assure him, 
most emphatically, that I am not only extremely | 
glad to hear that he has thus exclusive devotion 
to his own hearth and fireside, but that I am the 
Jast man in the world who would desire that that 
concentration of affection should diffuse itself into 
a general admiration. I commend him for the | 
prosecution of his own particular, heartfelt affec- 
tion; and hope that in his retirement he will find 
ample compensation for what he may lose here. | 
My friend intimates that it will not be much. I 
had misjudged him. 1 thought, when I recollected 
that he would lose his associations with me, and | 
a great many other excellent and honorable men 
here, he might be supposed to think he would be 
losing a great deal, [laughter;] but whether the 
loss be small or great, I hope it will be more than 
compensated for; and I hope he will never be | 
tempted, young as he is, in the spring-time of his | 
life, to forget what belonga to home, and look | 
beyond the proper circle in which his affections 
may luxuriate with the production of happiness 
for himself and those around him. 
Now, I have an apology to make to my friend, | 
because I misunderstood him; and I have an ex- 
planation to make for myself, because he misun- 
derstood me. I have an apology to make to him, | 
because I understood his closing remarks as indi- 
cating a disposition, which I did not expect from 
him, to persevere in a factious opposition to the 
pending measure. I admit that the conclusion 
was hastily drawn, and attributed to him unjustly | 
a purpose which he has honorably disavowed; | 
and | beg him to consider me as taking it back, 


| 
and tendering him a sincere apology for having | 


made it, 


tion in regard to myself. My friend supposes 
that I attributed to him a Blindness, n onde 


obtained ina general bill, which met with thecom- 


plimentary notice of a presidential veto, fell under || 


the influence of a tender conscience, and was de- 
stroyed by the sensitive apprehensiveness of the 


| President of the United States lest seme good 
| should be done to the genera! interests of the 
country. Well, sir, within a-few years another | 


| utes. 


| consideration of the other House. 





Now, Mr. President, I must make an explana- 


of vision, an incapacity of seeing objects at a dis- 
tance, and of comprehending at a view the inter- 
ests and the broad expanse of this whole Union. 
Sir, my friend mistook me. 1 knew that he pos- 
sessed that far-reaching vision; but the particular 


| appropriation was made; but it was found that, 


in consequence of a specific direction as to the 
mode of its application, it was impossible that 
any application could be made of it at all; and 
the Senate knows, that early in the commence- 
ment of the last session, I introduced a bill to cor- 
rect the mistake in the manner of the appropria- 
tion. The Senate was kind enough to pass it—it 
being an obvious case of propriety—in two min- 
What became of it? What good has it 
produced? It has lingered here to the end of the 
session, and at last it has received the favorable 
What is it? 
An appropriation of $50,000 towards an object in 
which the whole State feels a deep interest, and 
which concerns especially the whole northeastern 


| part of the State. 


Well, then, sir, there is the Cape Fear river. I 
introduced here a bill in regard to it. Was it 
warring against the general interests of the coun- 
try? Did it put any obstacle in the way of any 


| general bill which the friends of the improvement 


of rivers and harbors might desire to introduce and 
pass? No, sir; it was introduced here as an iso- 
lated measure. It passed the Senate; it went to 
the House of Representatives, and, after remain- 
ing there more than a year, it at length received 
an apparently reluctant assent, and passed with a 
most beneficial provision stricken out. That, I 
believe, is the beginning, the middie, and the end 
of the whole story of what the Government of 
the United States has done for improving the com- 
mercial condition of North Carolina. 

Now, let meask my friend if he has ever known 
me, in this body, to givea vote against any liberal 
or just measure to promote and advance the inter- 
ests, the happiness, and the welfare of any portion 
of the people of this country? No, sir; never in 
a single instance. I have—to borrow a common, 
almost a cant phrase—a clear and clean record 
upon that subject. Though I love my own State, 
and desire to promote her interests and advance- 
ment, I never had a feeling of grudging or envy 
against the wealth, the power, or the advance- 
ment of any portion of this great country. I 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


yond his control. As far as personal regard is 
concerned, I can say to the Senator that | never 
entertained a feeling of unkindness towards him; 
nor is there a member on this floor towards whom 
I entertain any such feeling. On the contrary, I 
believe there is not a member here with whom my 
associations have notal ways been of the most agree- 
I can say sincerely, that when I part 
with my colleagues here, unless something very 
extraordinary should occur, | shall part with them 
in kindness and with feelings of deep regret. 

The PRESIDENT. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, | have a few 
remarks to make, not on the amendment offered 
| by the honorable Senator from North Carolina, 
but on the proposition submitted to us last evening 
by the honorable Senator from Virginia who 
stands at the head of the Committee on Finance. 
[ heard that proposition with mingled sur;-rise and 
' regret. I had not expected that such a proposition 
would come from a gentleman whose conservative 
course has been one which has always been a mat- 
ter of admiration with me. 

Mr. President, I can hardly express in language 
the objections which I entertain to the condition of 
things at which we are now arriving, resulting 
from the abandonment of all rules necessary for 
the preservation of order and the rights of the 
| minority in reference to the legislation of the 
/country. Here we find tacked to an appropriation 
bill a general revision of the entire impost system 
of the country. For this we have a substitute 
_ offered by the honorable Senator from North Car- 
| olina, which does not go quite so far. Both, in 
| my view, without entering into their merits, are 
leading us to the culminating point of coercive 
| legislation. My objection to them both is founded 
| 


altogether on that principle. We have, at times, 
hitherto, within the last ten years, introduced a 
system of attaching to the appropriation bills 
| legislation to a small amount, and on subjects 


| either of local interest or which required no great 
discussion. Those were evils; but the injury 
which must inevitably follow the adoption of this 
bill, as it comes to us from the House, without 
striking out the general legislation in reference to 
the tariff, is the establishment of a precedent 
which will put an end to all other legislation in 
Congress, than that which is effected by coercion 
through the medium of the appropriation bills. I 
consider the principle involved in that far more 
momentous than the question whether the tariff, 
if it is too high, should be modified at this or the 
next session of Congress, or even the session after 
that. In relative importance there is no compari- 
son whatever. 

| I am not willing, by my vote, to sanction the 
| 

| 

| 





adoption of a general system of legislation on the 
appropriation bills for any and every purpose that 
a majority may see fit to place on them. The 
effect necessarily must be to stop the discussion 
of matters of general legislation; and then what 
becomes of our country as a free country, and 
what becomes of legislative bodies as bodies in 
which there is to be full, fair, and free discussion 
| and investigation of measures, the effect of which 

is after to be judged of by the people of the 
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country? If you can coerce a minority by placing | 
them in this position, that either they must abandon 
the discussion of the principles of a measure, and 
adopt it, or they must stop the wheels of Govern- 
ment by voting down an appropriation bill which 
js necessary for its support, to what fearful con- 


effect of the system. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia seems to 
think that this is an exceptional case, because he 
says this legislation was not put on this bill in 
the House by a sectional combination; that it was 
not produced by political combination; but that 
members of Congress from Massachusetts and 
South Carolina, from Virginia and Pennsylvania 
united in favor of tacking this measure on this 
bill. Sir, whether it be political combination or 
sectional combination, is not the question; it is 
combination of some kind; it is combination for 


rules of legislation necessary for the preservation | 


of the rights of a minority. 


My objection, then, applies equally either to the 
amendment of the honorable Senator from North 
Carolina, or to the proposition of the Senator from 


| Virginia—the attempt to retain in this bill, as it 
sequences may it not lead? And yet that is the | 


|| of the tariff. 


comes from the House, legislation on the subject 
I should take the same course if I 
were entirely in favor of the particular proposi- 
tion. Sir, | voted in this Hall for what is called 
the French spoliation bill. If an attempt should 


| be made in this body to tack that bill to an appro- 
| priation bill, I should vote against it without a 
| moment’s hesitation; and yet that would not be 
| comparable to the questions involved in this at- 


tempt to modify the tariff under present circum- 


| stances; because one is a mere relief to individual 


the purpose of coercive legislation. It amounts, | 


then, to personal and objectionable combination. 


lation of right; it is a violation not of mere forms, 
but of those rules of order which lie at the found- 
ation of deliberative assemblies. By my vote no 


such general legislation, even if I thought thelegis- | 


lation in itself perfectly right and proper in all 
respects, shall be tacked to an appropriation bill. 
Sir, if the issue comes—I say it deliberately, and 
others will agree in it, that if my vote can defeat 
this appropriation bill—rather than tack this gen- | 
eral legislation to it, 1 am perfectly willing to take | 
the responsibility of the rejection of the bill. 1 
know that result must come hereafter, beyond all 


| 


question, if this precedent be set. You have never || 


gone heretofore to anything like thisextent. Why, | 
sir, at the last session of Congress the Committee 
on Public Buildings instructed me to move, as an 
amendment to the civil and diplomatic appropri- | 
ation bill, a provision for the enlargement of the 

General Post Office Building. The honorable Sen- | 
ator from Virginia opposed it on the ground that 
it was legislation inappropriate to the bill, and it 
was voted down by the Senate on that ground. | 
W hat was there in that measure which was liable 
to such an objection? It was not general legisla- 
tion for the country. It was a measure which, 
undoubtedly, was absolutely requisite, and the 
Senate have recognized the necessity by passing 
a separate bill for that purpose at this session 
without a dissenting voice. It was voted down at | 


the last session on the ground which I have stated. || 


I considered it proper and fair to introduce it then 
as an amendment to the civil and diplomatic ap- 

ropriation bill, because it involved, in fact, no 
egislation whatever, but was merely an appro- 
priation for the enlargement of one of the publie 
buildings, though, of course, there was implied in 
that the legislation necessary to authorize the en- 
largement of that building. Perhaps I was wrong 
in doing that; but I followed a settled practice, 
which had gone even beyond that extent, and I 
kept myself within it. Hereafter, however, [ mean 





on appropriation bills, so far as my vote can do it, 
because I see the evil has now arrived at such a 
point, that, by the assent of the chairman of the | 


to act on the rigid rule of excluding all legislation || 
} 
| 


Committee on Finance, and apparently of a large || 


number of Senators, we are to legislate on general 
principles affecting the industry of the country by 
a provision tacked to an appropriation bill, when, | 
by no possibility, can the details of that measure | 
be matured according to the judgment of the Sen- 
ate. 

Sir, I do not know that I should have any ob- 
jection to this tariff bill if it came here as a sep- 


am in favor, and always have been, of a tariff | 
formed upon the revenue principle. I may differ | 
‘n regard to some of the details of this measure. | 
U have not examined them; I have not had time 
to examine them. They come to us here within | 
four days of the expiration of the session, and | 
they are presented to us by the chairman of the 


Committee on Finance with a recommendation to || 


adopt them without amendment. I have no time | 
to look into these matters. 
tariff requires revision, but I, by no means, am | 
satisfied that it is necessary to revise it at this or | 
the next session of Congress. The country will | 
not he ruined if you do not do so; but, sir, the 
country, if not ruined now, will be ultimately 
Tuined by a system which puts at defiance all the 


1} 


it 


arate measure and was thoroughly discussed. I || 


I think there are | 
some errors in the present tariff. { think that || 


claimants, very much in the nature of a private 
bill, and the other involves legislation which must 


be felt in its details throughout this whole country | 


| —a revision of a general system of legislation; I 
I care not from what source it springs; it is a vio- || 


do not know the extent of the changes proposed | 


'| by it. 


As has been well stated, you might just as well 
alter your judiciary system by tacking it to the 
same bill; and if gentlemen who entertain par- 
ticular opinions on another delicate question ever 


|, obtain a majority in either House, they may adopt 
| the same course. 


It may happen that, in the 
House of Representatives of the United States, the 
day will come when there will be a majority— 


|| may as well be met at once. 


| to be sure of that result. 
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your own experience in reference to this subject 

ur If twenty yearsago this 
roposition had been made in the Senate of the 
Jnited States, it would have been voied down 
almost unanimously, without reference at all to 





| the question of whether the tariff ought to be re- 


| vised or not. 


| it.*? 


They would have said: “If the 
tariff requires revision, revise it; but do it in the 
proper manner. If thereare any exceptions to be 
made, make them, but make them in the proper 
bill, and in the appropriate manner, and do not 
attempt to coerce either one House or the other, 
or the minority in either House, into your par- 
ticular frame of bill by throwing on them the re- 
sponsibility, and saying to them, you shall defeat 
the appropriation bill, or we hold this measure to 
Sir, be itso. As far asl am concerned, if 


| my vote must kill this bill, or must pass it, with 


this general legislation attached to it, the bill will 
be killed, and | am willing to take the responsi- 
bility of the act. The result will come hereafter, 
if not now, if this precedent be established; and it 
I should be sorry to 
see the Senate adopt this course of legislation, for 
I know it will be pleaded as a precedent for future 
action. Gentlemen who favor the particular meas- 
ure they now seek to carry in this mode, may find 


| that measures very obnoxious to them will be en- 


perhaps in the next Congress—who will believe | 


|| that the fugitive slave law is unconstitutional, who 


will believe that you have the right, and that it is 
your duty, to abolish slavery in the District of 


|| Columbia, who will believe that you were wrong 


_in repealing the Missouri compromise line, and 


|| that it ought to be restored. 
| should exist, and they should tack to a general 
| appropriation bill all those measures, they will 
plead your own example. They will say: ‘* We || 





| by their action. 


If such a majority 


entertain these opinions conscientiously ; you have 
shown us that this system of legislation ought to be 


adopted; that is, that one House may coerce the | 


other under the penalty of either stopping the 
operations of the Government or yielding their 


Such a course of events may come about, for 
ought I know, whether a tariff provision be at- 
tached to the present appropriation bil! or not; but 
I never mean to afford the precedent of my vote 
to this system, nor do I think those who desire 


| orderly legislation should afford such a precedent 
I do not think they can go prop- | 


| erly before the country and say, that, entertaining 


| 


,| the whole case here. 


| 


} 
| 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





|| erate judgment of the Senate. 


| particular opinions, one branch of Congress un- 


dertakes to coerce the other branch under the 


| 


, 


forced in the same mode, and they will be placed 
in a false position before the country when they 
g° before the people, and say: ‘‘ The spirit of 
anaticism has tempted men not only to pass cer- 
tain laws which we consider violative of the Con- 
stitution, but it has tempted them to put upon us 
the issue of stopping the operations of the Govern- 
ment, or yielding to what, in our consciences, we 
believed to be wrong.” Sir, you cannot answer 
them when they tell you here is your precedent of 
general legislation. If you set this precedent you 


| will have no argument before the country to resist 


the tacking to the appropriation bills of those meas- 


| ures to which I have alluded. 


Mr. President, in all cases there is no safety 
but in the observance of the rules of order. I am 
one of those whe believe there is far more danger 


|| ina free country, governed by del:berative assem- 
| independent opinions; and we have only followed || 
| your own example.” 


blies, of too much rather than too little legislation. 
I believe that if a measure is in itself eminently 


| right, it will ultimately triumph, and the mere 
|quantum of injury that. may exist until public 


penalty of stopping the appropriations if they do | 


tions which they consider of moment. 


tell whether the Senate would agree to it or not. 


{t would be morally impos- 
sible to go into the amendments necessary for the 
purpose of ascertaining what would be the delib- 
W hen it comes to 


us in this shape, it is coercive legislation on this | 


body, and it is coercive legislation in this body on 
the minority of the body. 


be constituted. 

This is no mere point of order; it is an import- 
ant and vital question. We have gone on some 
steps, and we come now to an issue which will 
try the form of thisGovernment to its utmost. If 
you adopt this tariff provision attached to a gen- 


eral appropriation bill, as has been done by the 


House of Representatives, the result will be that 
hereafter all your legislation must be through the 
medium of appropriation bills, for you wi'l have 
the sanction of precedent which cannot possibly 


| be avoided. 


Now, Mr. President, I consider the principle 
far too important to yield it, at least without a 
struggle, with reference to the present bill. It 


not yield their own opinions on particular ques- || 
That is || 
You cannot say that both | 
branches agree as to this measure, for you cannot || 


opinion forces the triumph of that measure, is of 
comparatively little moment. I say there is far 


| more danger of too much legislation in a country 
| governed bya representative form of government, 


'| proper passage of laws. 
| We have no time to discuss it; we have no time | 
|| to go into its details. 


If legislation is coer- || 
| cive, it matters not what is the source or motive || 
| which tempts to the Coercion. 


The principle is || 
| equally erroneous in legislation; it equally strikes | 
| at the fundamental basis on which deliberative as- | 
semblies in a free Government must necessarily | 


than there is in too little legislation. 
positive evil, the other merely a defect. 
Entertaining these opinions, I believe the rule 
which prevents appropriation bills being used as 
the vehicles for general legislation, to be a wise 
one; that it is meant to prevent coercion on the 
= of the majority of one body over the other 
ody; and I think that principle is essential for 
free deliberation and free discussion, and for the 
Though I may deem a 
measure valuable,and a great improvement in the 
administration of public affairs, | would rather see 
it lost, and rely upon the sense of the country to 


he oneisa 


| return representatives afterwards who would pass 


it, than to sacrifice a great principle which, I think, 
lies at the bottom of all legislative organization in 
free countries, of not permitting coercive legisla- 
tion. 

On these grounds, sir, I shall vote for the mo- 
tion which has been made by my honorable col- 


| league, to strike out the last sections of this bill, 
_and against the motion of the Senator from North 
|| Carolina to insert his proposition. 


If that pe in- 


|| serted in this bill, or if the provisions which my 


| 
| 
| 


j 





| 
| 


| 
| 


honorable colleague has moved to strike out be 
retained by the Senate, I shall vote against the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. SEWARD addressed the Senate, but be- 
fore he had proceeded far—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senator will give way 

Mr. SEWARD. I y:eld the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. te is now half past three 
o’clock, and it is evident that a night session is 
inevitable. It may be said that a night session is 
necessary in any event, if we mean to doourdaty, 
and that we should come to some determination 
of these questions. It is easy to perceive, how- 


| for a moment, I will make a suggestion. 


will last in all time. You rarely go backwards in || ever, that there is much to be said on this matter. 
measures of this kind. You have only to look at || That being the case, and there being many gen- 
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tlemen here who will not be able to endure the 
fatigue of a continuous session to a late hour in 
the night, | move that the Senate take a recess to 
six o’clock. 
Mr. CLAY. 
from Arkansas will not prevail. 
terest in this question. 





—> 


I feel a deep in- 
I am physically unable 


to come here and sit the greater part of the night, | 


which I fear we shall have to do if we adjourn 
until eix or seven o’clock. Furthermore, after the 
intimations which have been given of a purpose 
to defeat this measure, so far as physical power 
will enable gentlemen to do so, I think it behooves 
the friends of this measure, if it have any, to resist 
any proposition for adjournment or recess, where- 
by they will be enabled to recover their strength, 
and come here fully prepared to carry out their 
menaces. I trust we shall hold on, and come to 
some definite conclusion, and either vote out this 
provision, or indicate a purpose to retain it. _ 
Mr, JOHNSON. Let me say to my friend 
from Alabama that the purpose which I have in 
view in régard to this measure is the same as that 
which he has expressed. I am for a settlement 
of the question, and he knows that my views upon 
it coincide very much with his. He has objected 
to my motion that it will enable those who are 
enposed to the measure to recuperate. 
[ think that those in favor of it ought also to have 
an opportunity to recuperate. He seems to think, 
however, that by sitting on we shall exhaust those 
who are opposed to it; 


way. The simple question with me is, whether 


we cannot do more work now by taking a short | 


recess, than by continuing steadily on. If we meet 
at six o’clock, we shall have six hours before 
twelve o'clock, which is a reasonable bed time here. 
It is indifferent to me, whether the Senate take a 
recess or not, for I believe I can sit here as long as 
nine out of every ten members in the body. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I shall vote against the 


proposition for a recess, because I see no benefit | 
in it whatever; but before | take my seat I shall | 
move an adjournment, for the reasons which 1 | 


will now state. 
1 perceive, from what is going on around us, 


that we shail be apt, in discussing this subjectany | 


further to-day, to allow our passions to get the 
better of our reason, and excitement to take the 
place of argument. I believe, sir—I cannot but 
pelieve—that when the honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia, whose whole course through his whole life 
to this hour, has been so conservative as it has 


been, and those gentlemen who have just spoken | 

for and against this recess, who have usually acted | 

with him, I say I cannot but believe that when the | 

hour of calm reflection shall come after an adjourn- | 

ment, when they go home and reflect upon the || legislation of the country at the merc 
¢ the determination which they || Finance Committees of both Houses? 


consequences o 
seem now to evince, they will hesitate long before 
they will bring this Government to a stand; they 
will hesitate Gefore they adopt any such revolu- 
tionary expedient for so questionable an end; they 
will long hesitate, ere, with a decided Democratic 
majesty in both branches of Congress, a Demo- 
cratic President shall find himself without means 
to carry on the Government, except by resorting 
to that most perilous-of all expedients, an extra 
session of Congress. If, however, under the cir- 
cumstances, and after such reflection, they shall 


think proper to persist in that course, those who, || 
with the honorable Senator from Delaware, who | 


last spoke, [Mr. Bavarn,] believe that self-gov- 
ernment by deliberative assemblies cannot exist 
under the pressure of coercive principles like these 
now sought to be applied to the minority; those 
who believe that the bitter chalice which is now 
recommended to some lips, may, at some future 
day, with ten-fold effect, be turned to the lips of 
those who now offer that chalice to others; those 
of us who believe that, under no circumstances, 
and in no event, is.it proper to allow the ordinary 
appropriations for carrying on the Government to 
be embarrassed by measures involving the great 
interests of the country to the extent to which this 
measure does involve them, without examination, 
without consideration, without an opportunity for 
examination or for consideration, will be com- 

lied to resist this expedient to the bitter end, and 

t the country determine upon which side shall 
rest the responsibility. 

We stand here upon this subject, as I have said 
I hive stood upon others, resisting encroachment, 


I trust the motion of the Senator | 


Well, sir, || 


) ut it strikes me that tiiose | 
in favor of it would also be exhausted inthe same | 
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resisting aggression, resisting that which is ad- || The PRESIDENT. The Senator from New 


mitted by the honorable chairman of the Com- | 


| 


mittee on Finance himself to be an objectionable | 
precedent in legislation, what he seeks to defend | 


merely as a temporary expedient of the moment, 
/what he would not defend for one instant if the 
measures which are proposed to be tacked to this 
bill were not such measures as his own political 


principles would lead him under other circum- | 
I have no special objection |) 


|| stances to advocate. — 
|| myself to many provisions of the tariff amend- 


/ ment in this bill, but I say, with the honorable || 


| Senator from Delaware, if I approved of every 


1 word and line contained in them, I would still | 


deem it my duty to resist this mode of passing 
‘them. It is obvious to us, Mr. President, that if 
|| we once accede to this, the legislation of the 
|| country will no longer be the legislation of both 
| branches of Congress, but will be the legislation 


|| of the Finance Committees of the two Houses of | 


Congress. It is obvious to all, that whatever 
|| measure a majoiity of the Finance Committee of 


either House may agree with the Finance Com- | 


mittee of the other House to press through, will 
be pressed through, ‘regardless of all consequences, 
and those who may feel opposed to those meas- 
ures, will have thrown upon them thealternative, 
either of defeating the appropriations necessary 
| for the ordinary business of the country, or of 
yielding to the agreement between the Finance 
Committees of the two Houses. Up to the present 
time, there is scarcely a general subject of im- 
portant legislation that is Eroushi into these ap- 
propriation bills, Why should we depart from 
the usual course? Let us look at the danger of 
this, as itis exhibited to us at the present Congress. 

Cast your eyes to the vote given in the House 


|| the other day upon this very civil and diplomatic 


| appropriation bill. With a large majority in both 
branches of Congress in favor of what is called 
|| the French spoliation bill, an attempt to tack that 
| to this bill was voted down in the House, voted 
down by its own friends upon the ground that it 


sign that bill by prea him with withholding 
_ the appropriations if he did not. And yet, some 
| of the very men (whoseaction | most heartily con- 
curred in and 1 most heartily approved of) who 
| voted against putting that appropriation upon this 

bill upon the ground that it was a violation of pre- 

cedent, that it was subversive of all just legislation, 

and of the constitutional rights of minorities, voted 
‘to put a general tariff bill into the civil and diplo- 
| matic appropriation bill of the country ! 

Now, Mr. President, what is all this except 
what the honorable Senator from Delaware has 
said, a combination of interest to defeat consider- 
ate legislation upon any subject, and to put the 
of the 
hy, sir, 
|| it is the old question which lies at the very foun- 
‘| dation of your own Revolution. It is that the 
| interests of the country are determined upon with- 


| 
1} 


| them. 
|| I believe, sir, that an adjournment will be pro- 
|| ductive of good; I believe gentlemen will think 
|| over the matter; I believe when they get home in 
|, quiet they will ask themselves how they would 
like a measure of this kind forced upon them under 
such circumstances. If the majority here is in 
|| favor of this particular legislation now, the mem- 
|| bers of that majority may each in turn find him- 
|| self in the minority upon some other question. I 
|| do not believe, I cannot bring myself to believe, 
|| that the Senator from Virginia will so far depart 
| from those principles which have hitherto marked 
| his legislative action; will so far violate all that 
1 propriety and consistency of legislation of which 
| he has been the most distinguished advocate upon 
this floor, as to persist in the course which he has 
thus far recommended to the adoption of the Sen- 
_ate. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was not agreed to; there being, on 
a division—ayes 14, noes 22. 
The PRESIDENT. The question now is on 





the motion of the Senator from Arkansas, that the 


Senate take a recess until six o’clock. 
| Mr. JOHNSON. AsI perceive that there is 
much opposition to the motion, and that all the 


| young Senators are opposed to it, except myself, 


withdraw it. 





was improper to attempt to force the President to || 






out representation, and without the right of dis- } 
|, cussion, without our being heard upon them, with- || 


York is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I hope the Senator from Ar. 
kansas will renew his motion for a recess. [ wil! 
vote for that, though I cannot vote for an adjourn. 

_ ment at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I should have preferred to 
have the motion made by a greater and wiser mem- 
ber of the body. I feel able to sit here until twelye 
o’clock to-morrow, if necessary, but as the Sena- 
| tor from Georgia has requested me to renew the 
motion, I do so. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. 
until seven o’clock. 

Mr. JOHNSON, .My motion is six o’clock, 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair will put the 
| question first on the longest time. The question 
| is on taking a recess until seven o’clock. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


Mr. Jounson’s motion was agreed to—ayes 17, 


| noes 16; and the Senate accordingly took a recess 
until six o’clock. 


I move that the recess be 


EVENING SESSION, 
The Senate reassembled at six o’clock. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
| Senate a letter of the Secretary of the Smithsonian 





|| Institution, communicating the ninth annual re- 


| port of the Board of Regents of that Institution; 
| which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
| printed. 

| A motion by Mr. BRODHEAD te print ten 
| thousand additional copies of the repert, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 


HORATIO RAGAN. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the following 
resolution, which was submitted by Mr. Ciarrow 
yesterday: 

Resolved, That Horatio Ragan be continued in the service 
of the Senate under the authority of the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
until the further order of the Senate. 

Mr. WELLER. I understand that is simply 
| to continue one ef the pages who has reached the 
age of sixteen. 

The resolution was agreed to, 


PER DIEM OF SENATORS. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the following 
resolution, which was presented by Mr. Sewarp 
on the 26th ultimo: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate pay, under 
the direction of the President of the Senate the usual per 
diem to such Senators as did not take their seats at the 
opening of the session by reason of sickness of themselves 
or families, providentia! causes, or necessary business. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I move to strike out *‘ or 
necessary business,’’ That is necessary to make 
it conform to the usual course of procedure. 

Mr. SEWARD. Ifa Senator appears here on 
the first day of the session, goes away on the 
| second, and comes back on the last day of the 
session, as I understand it, he receives his com- 

ensation for the full time. There is no record 
ept, no question raised, but he receives pay for 





out the slightest opportunity to examine or debate || the time that he was absent between the period 


_when he appeared in the Senate and the period 
when the Bunate adjourns, Now, that being, as 
_I understand, the customary and settled practice 
_ of the Senate, I am unable to see why a Senator 
| who is delayed by necessary business, one day, 
| or two, or three, or five, or ten days, at the begin- 
ning of the session, shall forfeit his pay, when, if 
he came on the first day, and left, and was absent 
the same length of time, he would receive it. | 
| see noreason for that. It is best to be consistent, 
and either reform our practice of paying absentees 
| at all, or else make it consistent at all times, under 
all circumstances. I submit to the Senator from 
| Delaware that it is a distinction without any de- 
| gree of difference. 
| Mr. CLAYTON. There is no law for paying 
| any man who stays away upon his own business. 
| The object of this resolution is to make a law to 
| allow a man pay while he is at home attending to 
| his own affairs. That is unexampled. No such 
a law as that has ever been Sonal and I hope it 
| will not pass now. 
The PRESIDENT put the question, and de- 
clared that the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. SEWARD. I call for a division, 
Mr. BRODHEAD, I hope my friend from 
Delaware will withdraw his amendment. We 
| have pretty hard work and poor pay as it is. 
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The PRESIDENT, There is not a quorum || 
esent. 
Pear. ADAMS. Before the vote is taken, I beg ] 
leave to call the attention of what few Senators i 
are here, to what | understand from the Senator | 
from Delaware to have been the custom hereto- || 
fore. 1 understand him to propose to amend || 
the resolution in conformity with the resolutions |) 
which have heretofore been passed on this subject. 
I think we have made a sufficient number of inno- || 
yations at this session of Congress, being the short \ 
session, without making any more. hy that || 
provision should be put in there, I am unable to 
see. The Senator from New York called upon 
the Senator from Delaware to give some reason 
why it sheuld be stricken out. I expected, as a || 
matter of course, that the Senator from New York | 
would give some reason why it should be put | 
there; but he does not. There is no good reason | 
that can be given—none, except he says that Sen- | 
ators come here, their arrival is announced, their || 
names are placed upon the Journal, and if they go || 
away and remain fora time, no account is taken | 
of that, but they receive their full pay. Is that | 
any reason why that provision should be put in | 
there? I cannot see it. All Senators who have 
once arrived, are presumed to remain here, unless | 
the Journal shows their absence. I care nothing 
about this thing; butI think the language was made 
broad enough to cover any case before it came to | 
embrace that general term; and inasmuch as it is | 
not in accordance with the resolutions which have | 
heretofore been passed, I prefer that we should 
continue to be governed by those resolutions. | 
Mr. BRODHEAD. Iappealto my friend from | 
Delaware, who is a very liberal gentleman, to 
withdraw his motion. 1 apprehend we have | 
pretty hard work to earn our pay, and sometimes 
we receive no thanks for our services here. 
Mr. TOOMBS. This is a small matter; but | 
we should have a full Senate here., I think we | 
ought to havea call of the Senate. 
r. WELLER. That has never beeti done | 


here. 

The PRESIDENT: There is no rule author- 
izinga call of the Senate. Does the Senator from } 
Delaware withdraw his motion to amend? 

Mr, CLAYTON. No, sir; but I will state that || 
a man who does no work, ought not to have any || 
pay. I think that the one who stays at home || 
attending to his business, working in the courts || 
or attending to anything that keeps him away, 
ought not to be paid by the Government. Let 
him pay himself. The other part of the resolu- 
tion. is perfectly unexceptionable. 1 know that 
we are very poorly paid; but let us only take 
what we are entitled to. 

Mr. WELLER. I think the argument of the | 
Senator from Delaware would require that we | 
should go a step further, and that, whenever a || 
Senator is absent from his seat, upon professional || 
business, his pay should be stepped. He refuses | 
to pay Senators who are detained by business | 
until some weeks after the session commences, I | 
can see no reason, whieh would exclude them from | 
receiving their pay, that would not apply with 
equal foree to aSenator who leaves his public bus- | 
iness, and goes home to prosecute his private | 
affairs. Every body knows that that is the prac- || 
tice with Senators who reside in States adjacent |, 
to the District of Columbia; and I apprehend that || 
unless they did avail themselves of this privilege, || 
they would find, at the termination of the session, || 
oat they had been great losers by serving the 
public. 

Mr. ADAMS. I beg leave to call the attention 
of my friend from Delaware to the fact, that my 
position was taken upon what I understood him 
to say; but I now understand, from the Secretary, 
that the resolution, as introduced by the Senator || 
from New York, is in the language of a similar 
resolution of last session, so that it is not, as he 
supposes, introducing a new feature. 

_ The PRESIDENT. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, 

Mr. SEWARD. The Sec 
the former resolution, to see whether it is similar 
to this. I understand that the one which I intro- 
duced was exactly in the words of the resolution 
which passed at the last session. It was not my 
intention to enlarge or diminish it. The Secretary 
ane for it, and we shall be advised as to the 
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agreed to, the injustice will be done of paying 
|| business, 
| small scale for a man to put in his pocket money 
| that he never earned. 


| Senate who does not draw pay when he is not 
| here, From the foundation of the Government to 
| this time no man has ever sat in the American 


| been no such case. It is contemptible to insist on 
| this. 
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Mr. ADAMS. I will read from the Journal the 


Se esnsstensiansnasnsmmmnnnnennennnnnn 
but otherwise I stayed here and transacted my 
resolution of last session; 


business in the Senate, from the commencement 
“ Mr. Gwin submitted the following resolation; which || until the close of the session, and received no com- 


wae considered hy maaniaue coneant, and agreed to: as || pensation for services not rendered. 
esolve 1at the Secretary of the Senate pay, under || 
the direction of the President of the Senate, the usual per | Now, the Senator from New York says that no 


diem to such Senators as did not take their seats at the || Question was raised in regard to the resolution of 
beginning of the session by reason of sickness of themselves || last session, and that we ought to be consistent. 
or families, providential causes, or necessary business.” Sir, Lnever heard of it. Other Senators never 
I see this is in exact conformity with it. heard of it; but the Secretary found it in the Jour- 
Mr. CLAYTON. And so you consider that || nal, and handed it to one of the Senators. Then 
the example of last session is made a precedent || it turns out that a precedent has been adopted. kt 
for to-day, and this will be made a precedent for || is not my intention, if the Senate choose te pass 
all time to come. | the resolution, to interfere with their determina- 
Mr. TOOMBS. This is picayuning on & very || tion. I only wish to say myself that, having been 
small scale. Last session 1 took the money to || requested to call up some resolution authorizing 
which I was entitled; and I think Senators who || the payment to Senators who were necessarily 
do not get here at the beginning of the session | absent upon public business, or who were sick, 
ought to have it. There is no difference between || or who from providential causes, as the resolution 
them and Senators who come here the first day | | Says could not attend here—on hearing it read, 
and the next, and then go off for ten days. The || the latter clause in it struck me as improper, and 
resolution is right in itself. If the amendment be || I moved to strike it out. I desire to consumeino 
more time. I leave it to the judgment of every 
gentleman. It is a question of delicacy to he de- 
| cided by every gentleman for himself. 











Senators while absent in the middle of the session, 
and refusing to pay those who were a few days 1 ' 
late in taking their seats, on accaunt of necessary The amendment was rejected, and the resolution 


was agreed to. 
EXTRA COMPENSATION. 
| Mr. WELLER, I desire to introduce: a -reso- 
e the | lution in regard to three colored men who are in 

money; Iwill nota + | the employ of the Senate, but receive no compen- 

Mr. SEWARD. Of the 2dof August, 1854, sation. It has been the usual practice of the Sen- 
a resolution passed the Senate nemine contradicente || %t¢ to give them fifty dollars at least, at the close 
in the same words as are contained in this resolu- || °f the session. The resolution is.as follows: 
tion. Nobody objected to it. The honorable || Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund 
Senator from Delaware was a member of the Sen- || ne corer to Raper ae » Henry Dodson, and Corne- 
ate at-that time, and he raised no question about || — sheen Mapes i+) 
it. The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAYTON-~* I never heard a word of it. PETITIONS. 


Mr. SEWARD. Then the honorable Senator Mr. WILSON presented a petition of citizens 
was away, and took pay when he ought to have || of Worcester, Massachusetts, praying the repeal 


been here to protect the public Treasury. [Laugh- || o¢ the fugitive slave law; which was ordered to lie 
ter.] The records will show that the Senator was | on the table. 


Mr. CLAYTON?» It is picayuning’ ona‘ very 


“hat is picayuning on a 
small scale. Those who choose may t 





paid eight dollars for August 2, 1854, and has |) Also, a petition of citizens of Boston, Massa- 


that money in his pocket. ; .. || chusetts, praying the repeal of the naturalization 
Mr. CLAYTON. And was well. engitléd to it || jaws; which was silirel to lie on the table. 


for faithful service when here. , 
_ SEWARD. t PAGES EXTRA COMPENSATION. 
Mr. SE 7 But she Senator wap absent; Mr. WELLER. A resolution was offered the 


and did not make objection to that resolution, or ‘ ; 
he was present, and was not faithful to his duty. || other day by the Senator from Florida, (Mr. 
Morron,] who is not now in his seat, in regard 


; ‘ : 
If he was absent he ought not to have received the on. the, panes, 1 sale dheameninpens esmeame othe 


money. 
Mr. CLAYTON. I did not hear anything of Senate to offer that resolution now: 
Resolved, That there be paid to each of the pages in the 


such a resolution. Se eeianieeets om : 4 food ie 

7 x service e Senate, out of the contingent fun eusna 
f Mr aa T he remarks of —~ ie || extra compensation heretofore allowed hem by resolution 
rom Delaware require some notice. € talks OF || of the Senate at the end of the session. 


men getting money thet they have never earned. a eee 
If he will look to the records he will find that he || ,, /8¢ PRESIDENT. | That is in violation of a 


has been absent from his seat, after coming here || Mr WEELER. I am not.aware that it is in 

at the beginning of the session, and yet received || viotation of any law. On the contrary,.1.know 

ae = nee a which he was absent. || it has been the usual practice of the Senate, at the 
Mr. TOOMBS. Ww 0, “ded ed? close of every session, to make the allowance, and 
Mr. CLAYTON Ye eA ecuctes | I think it has been made by resolution since the 
Mr. TOOMBS. W 1 — he differs. I law to which the Chair refers was passed. 

a — ens Sir, ne cubers, * pre- || The PRESIDENT. At the last session the 
sume, from almost every member of theSenate; but || g.nator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] reported a 
it is too small a matter to look into. The ques- |! 51) which becamea law, and which prohibits the 
tion is, whether a man who can get here from his || siiowance of extra compensation to the officers and 
business on the first day, or for the first twenty || \ +6, employees of the Senate. 


days, and is absent for thirty, forty, or fifty days Mr. WELLER. [ask that itmay be allowed 
afterwards, is more entitled to pay than one who || 4, jie over until I can ascertain aw the law 
does not arrive here for some days after the begin- || 5+ ands. 


aoa ; 
ning of the session? There is not amember of the PROFESSOR ESPY’S REPORT. 


Mr. PEARCE. | yesterday gave notice to the 
Senate that I should to-day move a reconsideration 
of the vote concurring in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Printing on the subject of printing Mr. 
Espy’s meteorological report. I now ask the 
Senate to take up the resolution, with a view to 
vote upon the motion to reconsider. ; 

The PRESIDENT. It will require unanimous 
consent, as there is another subject before the 
Senate. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Does the Senator wish to 
have it printed? I am opposed to printing any- 
thing upon that subject. 

Mr. EARCE. I hope the Senator will allow 
me to give my reasons for it. 

The PRESIDENT. The civil and diplomatic 
appropriation bill was before the Senate when the 
recess was taken, and that is now under consider- 
ation. Any other business can be done only b 
unanimous consent. TheSenator from New York 


Senate who has been here every day. There has 


Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, indeed, it really strikes 
me as contemptible for a man to remain away, say 
half a session of Congress, and then come here 
and say, I was at home attending to my farm, or 
superintending my business, or practising law in 
the courts, and could not get here, and now I mean 
to put the public money in my pocket for services 
that were not rendered. There is no act of Con- 
gress that authorizes that to be done. Sir, when 
a man is sick, or is absent, detained, not by his 
business, but by causes that are inevitable—for 
example, when a man’s family is sick, or when 
one of his family is dead, he might be justified in 
remaining away. I went home for a short time 
last session, in consequence of the death ofa niece, 
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having the floor upon that bill, the Chair will not resumed the consideration of the civil and diplo- | 


entertain any other motion, unless by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SEWARD. [I have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania object to the motion of the Senator 
from Maryland? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I should like to know what 
itis. If it is to print anything coming from Pro- 
fessor Espy on the subject of meteorology, | am 
7 to it. 

r 


. PEARCE. A report was made to the Sen- | 


ate by the Committee on Printing, and the Senate | 
concurred in that report without consideration. I | 
believe that most of the Senate did not know—I | 
certainly did not know—what was the subject of | 


the report. It related to the printing of Professor 
Espy’s meteorological report. What I want is, to 
reconsider the vote by which the report of the 


committee was concurred in, in order to have it | 


printed. 
Mr. ADAMS. I object. 


Let us go on with 
the regular order of business. 


BOUNTY LAND BILL—BOUNDARY OF FLOR- | 


IDA AND GEORGIA. 


Mr. BRODHEAD. I wish to make an appeal | 


to the Senator from New York and to the Senate. 
If anybody objects, of course I will yield. A great 


oe measure has come back to us from the | 
louse of Representatives, with amendments. I 


mean the bounty land bill. It has been greatly 
reduced in its dimensions, and I hope, by unani- 
mous consent, the Senate will take itup, and con- 
cur in its amendments. 

Mr. PEARCE, I shall be obliged to object, 
while another motion is pending. 

The PRESIDENT. The Senator from New 
York is entitled to the floor, if he claims it; if he 


does not, the civil and diplomatic appropriation | 


bill being under consideration, any other Senator 
can take the floor, or the question will be taken 
on the pending amendment. 

Mr. MALLORY. If my friend from New 
York will allow me, I will ask the Senate to take 


up a resolution, which is lying on the table, in | 


reference to printing some public documents, 
which was objected to a few days since by the 
Senator from Maine, [Mr. Fessenven.] 

Mr. SEWARD. I have no objection, if it pro- 
duces no debate. 

Mr. MALLORY. If it will produce any de- 
bate, I will consent to let it go over. 

The order was as follows: 

Ordered, That the Secretary of the Senate cause to be 


compiled and printed, with the documents of the present 
sossion, all the documents and other papers in any wise 


relating to the boundary line between the States of Georgia | 


and Florida, heretofore laid before either House of Con- 
gress, and all reports of committees, and all proceedings 
and actions of either House thereon, so arranging the same 
that no papers be twice printed in such comy,ilation. 

The PRESIDENT. 
consent to consider that order. 


Mr. WELLER. 


as been established. I would like to know the 
necessity for the publication of this matter at the 
present time? 

Mr. MALLORY. The line has not been es- 
tablished; but if the matter is to be discussed, I 
must let it go over. 

Mr. BADGER. Letit lie over for the present. 

Mr. WELLER. I de not wish to be consid- 
ered as objecting; but I supposed the Senator from 
Florida could, in a word, answer my question. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. With the consent of the 
Senator from New York, I wish to make another 
appeal to the Senate to take up and consider the 
amendment to the bounty land bill. It seems to 
me there can be no objection to it. 

Mr. HUNTER. I would suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania that he would save time by 
permitting Senators who wish to look into the bill 
to do so. My impression is, that there will be no 
difficulty about it after it has been examined. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. It has been published in 
this morning’s rs. 

Mr. HUNTER. So farasI am concerned, I 
am satisfied with it. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I must object. 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 





1 





It requires unanimous || § . 
|| tion of slavery or a question of freedom, and may 
} I simply desire to ask my | 
friend from Florida what necessity there is for | 
printing all this correspondence? I believe the line | 





| matic appropriation bill. 
i] 
|| proposition to incorporate a new tariff system into 
| the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill as one 
| of a revolutionary character. I believe that if we 
|| shall suffer the House of Representatives thus to 
'| attach a condition, and such a condition, to their 
| assent to an appropriation bill, to the principal 
one of the appropriation bills, we shall establish a 
precedent which can never be revoked, and which 


under the coercive dictation of a majority of the 
other branch of the Legislature. I think it be- 
longed to the honorable gentleman—the senior 
Senator from Delaware—to protest against that 
measure, and to arouse the attention of the Senate. 
It belonged to him not only on account of his great 
experience here, but also because the Senate is the 


rights of the States, especially of the smaller States, 
in which class Delaware belongs. 
him, and also to his colleague, [Mr. Bayarp,] the 
tribute of my thanks for the fidelity with which 
they, in the name of their State, have sustained 
the independence of the Senate in this debate. 
Let me state the question. 
resentatives virtually say that if the Senate will 
agree that certain modifications of the tariff in re- 
gard to wool shall be made for the benefit of the 
manufacturer of that staple, and will also consent 
to certain modifications of the tariff in regard to 
iron, for the benefit of consumers of that metal, 
| chiefly railroad companies, then the President and 
other executive officers of the Government, civil, 
judicial, and diplomatic, may receive their salaries 
secured to them by the Constitution and laws, and 
the Senators and members of Congress may also 
receive their legal compensation for their services 
during the year. But if the Senate will not con- 
sent to those modifications, then no officer of the 
Gevernment however high, no servant of the 
people however low, shall receive any compensa- 
tion whatever. Well, sir, as this poor world of 
ours goes even the laborer in spiritual things claims 
his ** hire;’? much more reason is there to suppose 
that if patriots are denied their pay the public service 
muststop. If the public service is ended, then the 
Government itself ceases. This, sir, is the way 
in which they bring about a change of Ministry in 
Great Britain. It is proposed to try the same pro- 
cessinthiscountry. I speak, sir, only for myself; 
but I do not hesitate to declare that! will, if need be, 
stand here protesting against this innovation until 
Sunday morning, the 4th of March next, shall 
come in to relieve all of us of further duties here. 
Sir, there is great wisdom, there is Nestorian 
wisdom in the counsel of the honorable Senators 
from Delaware. It may be that it is only now a 
question of relieving woolen manufacturers and 














|| railroad builders, but another House of Repre- 


sentatives may give us, in the same form, a ques- 


seek in the same way to coerce our consent to their 
policy in that respect. Are you prepared for 
that?) When the precedent shall have once been 


established, what will protect you against the 


most unbounded license of assumption by the 
House of Representatives ? 

Again, sir, when you shall have suffered the 
House of Representatives to incorporate a new 
tariff into the civil and diplomatic appropriation 
bill, what shall hinder the same power from 
attaching the French spoliation bill to the naval 
service bill. Moreover, when the President of the 
United States shall hereafter veto any bill, a ma- 
jority of the two Houses, adopting the precedent 
now to be established, can practically annul the 
veto by suspending his own compensation and 
arresting the wheels of the Government. 

Sir, | was quite surprised to hear the honorable 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] say that 
this measure does not come suddenly upon us; 
that we cannot plead that it was unforeseen, and, 
therefore, we are unprepared. It seems a sufficient 
reply, that this bill was laid on our tables only 
yesterday, and that we sat here throughout that 
day and into the night, occupied with other na- 
tional subjects. There is no member of the Senate 
who has had an opportunity to examine the bill 
and to ascertain what is its bearing on even any 
one, much less on all the hundred interests of 
agriculture, and manufactures, and trade, which 
are involved in this measure. 


body which is necessarily relied on to save the | 


I award to | 


will leave the Senate and the whole Government || 


The House of Rep- || 


| 





| 


j 


| 





| 





/us a bill just as we are ready to adjourn. 


| was amon 


The House of Representatives is without ex. 
cuse in this matter. We met the House here on 


Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I regard the || the first Monday in December, 1853. The oper. 


ation of the then existing tariff was as apparent 
thenasit isnow. Thecountry looked to Congress 
then to correct the evils now complained of. Wa 
are now just about to part, on the 3d of March 
1855. They have had two years to mature a bill’ 
They have delayed to do it; and now they brin 

An 

when we ask them to examine its details and = 
cide on its merits, they virtually tell us, take it ag 
it is, without altering a figure, or the appropria. 
tions for the support of the Government shall be 
withheld. 

What is the character of the tariff project an. 
nexed to the bill? Does any one pretend that it 
has any other design than first to relieve railroad 
companies, and secondly, to favor the manufac. 
turers of woolens. Thisis apparent, because the 


/honorable Senator from North Carolina [Mr, 


Bapcer] accepts it as a substitute for his own 


| plan, which is confined exclusively to those two 


objects. I see no necessity, and even no reason, 
for adopting either of the two plans, nor for adopt. 
ing any tariff plan whatever, unless it be one very 
different from either; namely, a tariff of protection 
to American agriculture and American manufac. 
tures generally. Such a tariff, sir, you will not 
now propose, nor will it ever be sustained here 
until you are brought back to it by not an over. 
flowing Treasury, but an exhausted one. 

This tariff project visits with severe inflictions 
two of the greatest interests in the country. 
First, the protection of iron. The reduction of 
duty proposed is practically a denial of all pro- 
tection. Is the iron interest so strong that it can 
bear actual oppression? On the contrary, there is 


'| not a rolling mill for making railroad iron left in 


operation in the whole couutry. 

The friends of the railroads leave us only the 
alternatives of this project, or the one that is 
brought forward by the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Bancer,] viz: a credit of 
three years, without interest or duties, upon rail- 
road iron. That would be equivalent to an entire 
abolition of the duties; for, at the end of that 
period, the railroad companies would obtain, with- 
out difficulty, an entire remission of the duties. 
So, in either case, we see before us a destruction 
of the domestic manufacture of iron for railroads. 

Sir, I am one of those who believe that the one 
interest which this country ought to preserve and 
cherish, even more sedulously than most others, is 
the production of iron. I believe that if it were 
compelled to choose, whether it would surrender 
mining of gold in California, or mining of iron in 
Pennsylvania, or in Virginia, it would wisely re- 
linquish the precious metals, and stand fast by the 
useful and necessary one. It isnot gold, but iron, 
that is the chief agent of civilization. It was the 
refusal of the liberty to work iron mines, not a 
refusal of the privilege of searching for gold, that 
the causes of the Revolution which 
freed the Colonies from British dominion, and 
insured their independence. 

Jt is not my purpose to go minutely into the 
details of this project. It would require time to 
understand them, and time to discover their prob- 
able operation. Notime isallowed for either pur- 
pose. ButI think I see plainly onegeneral feature 
that marks the project, which is, that whatever 
benefits it offers to manufacturers of any class, it 
denies such benefits altogether to the iron manu- 
facturer. I have commented on this feature suffi- 
ciently already. 

There is another feature of the project not any 
less prominent. It is, that whatever benefit it 
gives to manufacturers of any class are given at 
the expense, not of foreign manufacturers, but of 
American producers of raw materials. There are 
some manufactures in which salt is used. Salt 
imported for such use is to be free, at the expense 
of our own salt manufacturers. Manufacturers of 
wool are favored, but the wool grower is made to 
bear the burden from which the manufacturer is 
released. You propose to reduce the duty on wool 
to eight cents, which is practically making wool 
a free article. So something is given by way of 
favor to the manufacturer of linseed oi!, but it is 
at the cost of the producer of flaxseed. Yet, while 
we are engaged in such legislation as this—legis- 
lation so destructive of mining and agriculture— 
we are enlarging our borders, and bringing in new 


Sha tr nig es ee 

















coal-fields, new prairies, and new pasturages. Sir, 
] can conceive of no caprices in Government equal | 
to this form of statesmanship. We have vast | 
lains in New Mexico, and the mountain slopes | 
of the Rocky mountains, and of the Sierra Madre || 
mountains, recently added to the western prairies, || 
and to the sides of the Alleghany mountains, 
boundless regions adapted to sheep culture, and || 
here we are proposing to go abroad to buy wool } 
for our own manufacture. Senators tell us that |. 
we can raise shéep as cheaply as they can be raised | 
in foreign countries. So we can; and so we can | 
manufacture all fabrics as cheaply, if you leave the | 
element of human labor out of the account. Men || 
are dearer, costlier here than in the Old World. || 
They are so for the reason that they are free, inde- || 
endent men, not mere peasants or serfs. 
Here the Senate took a recess. ] 

Mr. SEWARD resumed. I have now to say a || 
word about the manner in which tariff laws ought |, 
to be prepared and submitted to Congress. I think || 
that heretofore such laws have been prepared by || 
a committee charged with that special duty, and | 
after conference with persons interested in all the || 
various departments of agriculture, manufactures, | 
and trade, and after a careful balancing, so as to | 
equalize the benefits and burdens of the laws as | 
much as possible. I believe that thisis the way in | 
which revenue laws are always prepared in the | 
British Parliament. I am quite sure that this was | 
the way which was taken in preparing the tariff | 
laws of 1842, and of 1846. How widely different | 
is the course which has been taken here. This pro- | 
ject was suddenly sprung on the House of Repre- || 
sentatives within a week of the day fixed for ad- | 
journment. No examination has been made, no || 
conferences with the representatives of the interests 
to be affected have been had. No notwe has been 
given to those interests. The bill was passed in 
the Elouse without debate, and it is only when the 
measure has come up before the Senate for its 
immediate adoption that the parties interested 
appear before us. I have a letter here from a 
person in Baltimore who writes to me that he is 
engaged in the manufacture of bichromate of 
potash; that that foreign article is subject to duty | 
of twenty per centum, and that by the operation || 
of that duty of twenty per centum, a single man- || 
ufacturer in this country (for he himself is the 
only one) has been able to reduce the market price 
of the article from twenty-five cents to thirteen 
cents. My informant says that the project before || 
us contains a reduction of the duty to four percent. 

Mr. HUNTER. TheSenator from New York 
is mistaken. It proposes to reduce it to fifteen per 
cent. 

Mr. SEWARD. Iam unable to ascertain the 
operation of the project from the tables. They are 
complex and obscure. 

Mr. HUNTER. I will explain it to the Sena- 
tor. The schedule in which it is now is twenty 
percent. That schedule is reduced one fifth, and || 
that is fifteen per cent. 

Mr. BADGER. I would ask the honorable 
Senator from New York what bichromate of pot- 
ash is? Some of us do not know. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. SEWARD, The honorable Senator from 
North Carolina has presented a striking illustra- 
tion of my argument. We want time to under- | 
stand what we are about. I cannot tell him what 
bichromate of potash is. 

Mr. HUNTER. Ishould have said that it will |) 
be reduced to sixteen per cent. instead of fifteen. || 

Mr.SEWARD. When so wisea statesman and || 
so learned a scholar as the honorable Senator from || 
North Carolina is, and when so practical a one || 
as the honorable chairman of the Committee on | 
Finance is, are ignorant, and when I am ignorant, || 
the Senate, I am sure, does not know what they || 
are doing, at least in regard to this one article. 

Mr. BADGER. I wantto know why the Sen- || 
ater does notunderstand it. He brings it forward. | 
If he undertakes to found an argument on it, it 
will be an argument which the Senate certainly | 
cannot understand. ([Laughter.] 

Mr.SEWARD. That is precisely what I was | 
Saying. We take up a thing and engage in dis- | 
cussion, while we do not understand the subject, | 
and allow ourselves no time to examine it, so 
that it can be understood. Mr. President, we are 
told by the honorable Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Bapcer] that we must adopt either the 
tariff project before us or his amendment, because 
the railroad interest requires relief. 

















|| with which we are contending arose from exces- 


| is consuming us. 


| crisis seemed to have been passed. 


'| not be thought strange. 
| since the last revulsion. 
come once in twenty years. The circumstances || 


| lated importation. 


| country harmless. 


| revulsion of 1837, produced by excessive importa- 
| tions, Government returned to a system of pro- 


| for the same purpose, in the present case. The 

pony as a preventive, or wait until the distemper | 
a 

| plying protection now. 


| duties upon imports. 


| public debts before their maturity. Senators need 


just, of a wise Government. 
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This brings me back to the precise question | 
which I discussed here a few days ago. 1 think, 
sir, that the restoration of the business of railroad 
building to a healthy state requires us either to || 
leave it to work out its own cure, or else to adopt 
a remedy very different from what is here pro- | 
posed. A remedy which will stimulate produc- || 
tion of the raw material and of fabrics by manu- 
facture. Anything short of this will fail to give 
any tone to the general financial system of the | 
country, now so much deranged. The troubles || 


sive importations. The project before us tends to 


imports still more. It is a fever of which we are | 
sick. You propose to add fuel to the flame that | 


Let us look backward for instructions. In 
1834, by excessive importations, by an unexam- 
pled enlargement of credits, we had brought on | 
great fiscal embarrassments. Property of every 
kind was depreciated; everybody wanted relief || 
loans; credit was paralyzed. The Bank of the || 
United States exerted itself and gave relief; the 
Importations | 
were immediately resumed; credit was again ex- | 
panded. 
aoe of all descriptions of property were inflated 

he relief obtained was only temporary. The em- || 
barrassments of 1834 returned in 1837, aggravated 
ten-fold. And then came that fearful convulsion | 
which carried distress and ruin throughout this 
broad land—distress and ruin from which we have || 
required twenty years to recover. Sir, we, in | 
1854, just passed through the premonitory symp- | 
toms of a crushing pressure, which is to come on | 
in 1857, or some year not long thereafter. Let this 
It is near twenty years 
Commercial revulsions 


| 





of our condition now correspond exactly with our 
condition previous to the last revulsion. Gov- 
ernment then refused to stimulate production by a 
tariff of protection, and, on the contrary, stimu- 
It went on to the bitter end. 
Government refuses to stimulate production now 
by a tariff for protection, and gives fresh impulse 
to importation. The results must, unavoidably, 


| be the same. Those who think otherwise, rely | 


upon the fresh contributions to our currency 
which are derived from the gold mines of Califor- 
nia. I grant that those contributions may delay 
a commercial revulsion for atime, and may modify 
and break its force when it shallhave come. But | 
they can neither postpone it indefinitely, nor can | 


| they break its force, so that it will leave the || 
What will be the limits of the || 


Wheat rose to two dollars per bushel; || 


|| towards the Atlantic States. 





influence of those contributions upon commercial || 


revulsions, is mere speculation. After the severe | 


tection in 1842, and so restored the prosperity of | 
the country. We shall return to the same policy, 


only question is, whether we shall adopt that 


s become otherwise incurable. I am for ap- 
Nevertheless, I stand | 
Congress is not prepared to raise the | 
All that remains for me, is 
to do all that I can to prevent the reduction of | 
those duties. 

The alleged design of the project before us is | 
to diminish the revenues, and so to deplete the | 


alone. 


Treasury. But this design is forgotten through- | 
out all the legislation of this Congress. We are | 
increasing salaries, increasing the Army and the | 
Navy, establishing new Territories, paying off 


not be anxious to reduce the revenues. The 
Treasury is likely to be empty soon enough. If, 
however, its condition shall still seem to be too 
plethoric, there are objects of public expenditure 
which cannot fail to command the attention of a 
We want fortifien- 


| to flourish. 





tions upon the Pacific coast, where all our posses- 
sions are exposed and absolutely defenseless. We 
want extensive improvements of our navigable 
rivers, and of harbors, thereby to reduce the haz- | 
ards and expenses of inland commerce. We | 
want railroad communications and telegraphic | 
communications between the Atlantic and Pacific | 
coasts, and without them the Union cannot be 
held together. So long as we are without thuse 





communications, California, Oregon, and Waeh- 
ington maintain colonial or provincial relations 


Those relations 
cannot continue long. The Pacific States will be 


| independent of the Atlantic States, or will be 


equal with them. Senators are accustomed to 
treat such alarms as chimerical, or, at least, pre- 
mature. Let all such Senators remember that it 
required only ten years of discontentedness with 
colonial relations to produce the separation of 
these Colonies from Great Britain. The people 
on the Pacific coast are not more loyal to the 
Union now than the people of these Colonies were 


| reduce duties, and so to encourage and stimulate || to the British Government at the end of the cam- 


paign which added Canada totheir number, while 
it seemed to fortify the British power, and render 
it impregnable on this continent. 

Mr. WADE. Mr. President, I do not rise to 
debate the general question involved in this dis- 
cussion, and for the best of all reasons, that I 
have not had an opportunity to inform myself of 
the effect of the measure now under consideration. 
That it is a measure of great importance to the 


| country, no one seems to entertain any doubt. 


Important questions are always presented when 
the revenue laws of the country are sought to be 
changed in any form, because such changes affect 
the business interests of the Union from one ex- 
treme to the other. For this reason, when a 
change is made, it should be made with the utmost 
deliberation. 

Ido not claim to be very conversant with the 
peculiar principles of revenue and trade, nor very 


| competent, at any time, to inform myself so as to 


furnish any guide for the action of others; but 
when I am called upon to record my vote in this 


|| body upon so important a question, I must pro- 


test against the attempt to compel me to do it 


\| without having had an opportunity to investigate 


the subject, and satisfy my own mind, atall events, 
in some measure, as to its merits. Now, sir, this 
proposition, so highly important, reaching into 
the business of the whole country, hae been sprung 
upon us suddenly. I doubt whether there is a 
member of either branch of the National Legis- 
lature who has had an opportunity to compare 
it with former tariffs, and to come to a conclusion 
satisfactory even to himself in regard to its effect 
and operation. I have aiways believed, sir, that 
it was in general the policy of this country to en- 


| courage its own industry, and to protect, to a 


certain extent, its own labor against foreign com- 
petition. | have never been the advocate of a high 
and exclusively protective tariff, but reasonable 
encouragement should be given, in my judgment, 
to our own laborers in all departments of industry, 
rather than to those of foreign countries. I! have 
for a long time acted upon the principle that such 
a course of policy would be wise and just, and 
ought to be upheld and maintained by our coun- 
try. In observing the effects of those restrictions 
and those tariffs which have, from time to time, 
been made to regulate the commerce of this coun- 
try with foreign countries, | have noticed that 
whenever we had a tariff which discriminated for 
the protection of our own industry, our country 
seemed prosperous; the agricultural, the mineral, 
the manufacturing interests, all seem, on the pas- 
sage of such laws, to arise from depression, and 
Without minute investigation into 
the precise mode and manner of the operation, 
this fact has forced me to believe that there was 
the relation of cause and effect, that the general 


|| prosperity of the country resulted from that de- 


gree of protection to American labor which those 
tariffs have, from time to time, provided. It has 
always seemed to me absurd that a people pos- 
sessed, at all events, of a reasonable share of enter- 
prise and ingenuity, and well adapted, so far as I 
can see, to manufacture everything they want for 
comfort, convenience, and even luxury, should go 
abroad three thousand miles to obtain these arti- 
cles upon which, as it seems to me, they ought to 
exercise their own ingenuity. | believe there is 
no man who, in conducting his own private con- 
cerns, acts upon the principle which this Govern- 
ment adopts in relation to other countries respect- 
—_— labor and industry. : 

he evil under which we now labor is, as hag 
been well said, an excess of importation, and the 
consequent accumulation of an immense debt 
abroad. If this foreign debt for importations of 
iron and ether merchandise were due to our own 
citizens, | have no idea thatit would cause us the 
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least embarrassment. There is much valuable 
labor lost by this manner of doing business, if the 
American people are well adapted to the culture 
and manufacture of those things which conduce 
to their comfort and convenience. It would be 
really c strange state of things, to put a strong 
case of this kind, if the farmers in the valley of 
the Mississippi, or the farmers of Ohio, shouid 
conceive the den that they would transport their 
wheat to New York, there to be manufactured 
into flour and returned for their consumption. 
There is nota man who would not say they would 
be doing a very unnecessary and very foolish 
thing; and yet, sir, that would be hardly more 
unwise than it is tocarry our flour to England or 
any other European country, to feed the laborer 
there who manufactures the tron, and then to bring 
the iron three thousand miles to be laid on your 
tracks, when you have all the materials which are 
necessary to produce the article. ; 

I know it has been snid that free trade is the 
principle which is most productive of benefits and 
udvantages to nations. There is one party who 
talk constantly of free trade as being a universal 
principle which every nation should adopt, with- 
out any regard whatever, apparently, to its con- 
dition and its relation to other nations; while there 
is another party who contend for high tariffs and 
restrictions. Now, sir, they may both be right; || 
for, in my judgment, it will depend very much on 
how the nation is situated in relation to other na- 
tions. If the people ure necessarily an agricul- 
tural people, if they have not skill and enterprise, || 
and the necessary materials, of course they must || 
go abroad for them. If they are essentially an 
agricultural people; if their genius runs in that 
direcuon with such tenacity that it cannot be 
diverted; or, in other words, if they have not the 
ingenuity to compete with other nations in manu- | 
factures, there is a reason, yea, thereis a necessity, 
why they must be free traders. If they live ina 
climate where but few things can be produced, 





| The great and all pervading interest of that class | 


| regarded, and are to be prostrated by this measure. 
I can never yield my assent to that; I can never || 


| industry at the expense of another. 


| always be the intent and purpose of legislation to 
| effect that great object. 


while their wants extend to, and embrace, many || 
other articles, it is hghly proper that they should | 


endeavor to barter and trade the things which they | 
can produce for those winch they wish to consume. 
But a great people, possessed of ingenuity, of | 


enterprise, and the a to vie with all the || 


world, not only in p 


| 
| 


| 


action, but inmanufacture, || 


pursue, it seems to me, a very unwise course when || 


they betake themselves to raising nothing but the 


gross article, and then carrying it abroad, at an || 


expense almost equal to its production, to be ex- | 
changed for what they could better manufacture | 
themselves. 

But what is the purpose of this bill? Iam told, | 
and it is not disputed, that its object is to reduce | 
the duty on everything. 1 cannot tell how much 
is embraced in the free list. My idea is, that all 
those things which we wish for our comfort, con- || 
venience, or luxury, and which, from the nature |, 
of things, the want of proper soil and climate, or |' 
from any other cause, we cannot produce our- |, 
selves, should come to us free of duty;such as | 
tea, coffee, spices, and all those things which we | 
cannot, in our country, produce or manufacture |, 
for ourselves, Then, sir, no tariff can be called a | 
free-trade tariff which undertakes to discriminate || 
between one class of these articles and another. 
If you are really in favor of free trade, or of | 
raising just so much as is necessary for revenue, | 
and for revenuealone, why do you not place tea, 
and coffee, and spices, and a great many other 
things which might be named, on the same range | 
that you do anything else? [t is manifest that 
those who let these things come in free, are not 
the consistent advocates of free trade. ‘The tariff | 
of 1846, which has been so much spoken of as | 
a free-trade tariff, was as far from it in principle, 
as was the tariff of 1842. It discriminated with 
no kind of consistency. It frequently discrim- 
inated against the labor, enterprise, and industry 
of our own citizens, and in favor of the interests 
of foreign countries, and in other cases, it dis- 
criminated partially, feebly, and fitfully, in favor 
of our own industry. As I understand it, there 
was really no principle asserted by it. 

But, Mr. President, how is it with the bill 
under consideration? I do not know anything 
about it further than I have been informed by 
those gentlemen who have had an opportunity to 
compare it with other tariffs,and toascertain how 
the general principle is affected by it; but I believe 
it is conceded on ail hands that its object, intent, 


| 
} 
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and effect, are really to reduce that meed of pro- | 
tection which is now afforded to our citizens by | 
the actof 1846. It is enough for meto know that | 
such is the general aim, scope, and intention of | 
the act, for | am a protectionist, and would give | 
protection to every department of industry in the | 
country. First, and most important of all, the 

farmer, the agriculturist, whose interest I under- 
stand, is entirely thrown away and annihilated 
by the reduction here attempted, I would protect. 


embracing the most in number—a class which is | 
inferior in no respect to any other in point of in- 
telligence, worth, or any sterling quality—a class 
that does so much to adorn and build up a nation, | 
should receive our most sedulous and careful atten- 
tion. 

In the next place, all kinds of manufactures 
should be looked to, but not to build up one in- 
terest while disregarding another. 1 know it has | 
been said that these tariffs operate by way of | 
monopoly, favoring one class at the expense of | 
another. 
them that it would be impossible they should have 
that effect; but | understand that the scope and 





. . a. 
intention of the measure under consideration is to || 
| build up some interests in derogation of others. | 


I understand that the great and growing interests 
of the manufacture of iron in the various modes 
and manners of its use, are utterly and entirely dis- 


yield my assent to any such regulation of your | 
tariff as shal! build up one particular branch of 
Your legisla- 
tion should be like the dews of Heaven—impartial, 
falling alikeupon every branch of industry in this 
greatcountry. | suppose it would be very difficult 


to regulate it so that it should operate precisely | 


in the manner that I have stated, but it should | 


Under what circumstances does this great ques- 
tion arise? During this session | have had ample | 
time to investigate such aquestion as this. Time 
after time we have adjourned from Thursday to 
Monday, when I found it very difficult to occupy 
myself in any laudable occupation, and when, if 
you had given notice that you were about to inter- 
tere with and regulate anew this grett subject, I | 


to inform myself upon it, so that if I could not 
instruct others, I could, at all events, vote with 
satisfaction to myself. 
notice that you had sucha thing in contemplation. | 
The measure has slept upon your files or in the 
minds of men until within a day or two past. 1 
do not know when the bill was placed upon our 
tables, but I believe not until yesterday or the day 
before, and at this time of the session we are too 
much engaged with other matters which challenge 
our serious consideration to give any attention to 
these abstruse and abstract principles. On look- 
ing into the bill, all that [ can seeis, that you have 
taken various articles in table A, B, or C, and | 





transferred them from one to another—you have || 


transposed them from one equation to another, 
until you have made a problem which I cannot | 
work out. I have no time to compare one table | 
with another to ascertain what they are, and how | 
your proposed alteration will affect them, and I | 
— whether one-half the members of the 

nate have any intelligent idea upon the subject; 
yet we are asked to give our votes, blindfold, for | 
a measure which will affect for weal or for woe 








i} 


If they do that, sir, I would so modify |; 


|| should have taken great pleasure in endeavoring || 


But you failed to give us || 








they have attached this great measure, undigested. 
and almost without knowing themselves wha: it 
contained, to a bill with which it has no congruity 
and thus they compel us either to take both thes 
measures, with no principle, in common, or 1, 
oppose both. It was a bold movement; but | 
cannot persuade myself that the House of Repre. 
sentatives have not the power, under the Cong). 
tution, legitimately to do it. Why have they not 


j 


|the power? Why do we stand here as censurer, 


of the House of Representatives for that which 
| in the plenitude of their power over this subject of 
taxation, they have a right, under all circum, 
stances, to do? What says the Constitution of 
the United States? Does it not deliberately declar 
| that they are the proper tribunal to determine t 
_ what degree the people of the United States shajj 
| be taxed? 
| Mr.SEWARD. Ifthe honorable Senator from, 
Ohio will allow me, I would like to ask him , 
question. If the House of Representatives have 
legitimately a right to attach a tariff to an appro. 
re bill, especially such a tariff as this, what 
ind of a bill have they not a right to attach to ay 
appropriation bill, and is there any subject which 
they cannot attach to it, and so enforce the passage 
| of a measure upon the Senate, however odious jt 


i 
} 


|| may be? 


| Mr. WADE. Tam not embarrassed, Mr. Pres. 
ident, with the question of the Senator. Under 
| the Constitution of the United States, the House 
of Representatives have full and plenary power 
| to origiaateall money bills. It was the determin. 
| ation of those who framed the Constitution of the 
| United States that the House of Representatives 
should be the body in which taxation should 
/commence; yea, sir, and be controlled from the 
| time it wastommenced until it was finished. Wh 
did you go into the Revolution? Was it not, 
as much as anything else, because tone 
and taxation did not go together ? as it not the 
chief reason why our forefathers rose up against 
the power of Great Britain, that she claimed the 
right to tax the Co’onies while they were not rep- 
| resented? How would it have been if they had 
| given us here in the Senate of the United States 
the power of taxation? What equality would 
| there have been? Great Britain never proposed a 
/measure by which she would have governed a 
Province on principles more tyrannical. Why, 
sir, how are we composed here? My friend from 





|, New York represents more millions of men than 


\the Senator from Delaware does hundreds of 
thousands; and yet, if Lunderstand him, he would 
insinuate that the same power which exists in the 
House of Representatives over the great subject of 
taxation ought to be possessed here with this im- 
| perfect, partial, fitful, representation. In some 
| cases it is scarcely any representation at all. 

A Senaror. It would destroy their sover- 
| eignty. 
| Mr. WADE. Yes, sir; it would amount tos 
/veto upon their rights. We have the right to 
| amend money bills if we please; but, under the 
| Constitutien, the House of Representatives have 
the sole power to originate them, and to say to 
| what extent their constituents shall be taxed. The 
| power was placed there because in that body there 
_ was known to be a proper, not a partial and de- 
| pendent representation of the peeple of the United 
States. They are not like petty German sover- 
| eignties, with a duke in one place, and a marquis 
| in another, possessing kingly power, and claiming 
| an equality with an Emperor. I say, it is absurd 
/and ridiculous to deny that power, and our fore- 


an infinity of the great interests of the sae 1 | fathers were guilty of no such inconsistency. In 
d be 


protest against it. I deplore that we shou 
driven, upon an important subject like this now, 


| in the night time, and be told the first moment you 


take up this bill, that it is to be forced through 
before we shall give ‘slumber to our eyelids.” 


‘forming the Constitution they intended that if 
| strife should arise between the two bodies, those 

who had the constitutional power to originate 
these bills should have power to do it upon just 
| such conditions as they saw fit to attach to it. 


Here, in the middle of the night, when the bill || They who have jurisdiction over the whole matter 


has just been taken up, when no man has had 
time to reflect upon it, you give us notice that we 


| must always have jurisdiction over all its parts. 
| If they should say, we will raise no tax at all, you 


must take it, and I know we must. Sir, I see || might complain of that as revolutionary, though 


here a stern majority determined to sit sullenly 
silent until the time comes to impose this upon 
the neck of an unwilling, an outraged, and an 
injured people. 


the Government could run on for five years on 
what has already been given. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. SEWARD. I hope I may be allowed to 
ask another question. Does the honorable Senator 


Mr. President, I protest against it, but I find no || pretend that it would be legitimate for the House 


fault with the House of Representatives. In that 


of Representatives to attach to an appropriation 


— I differ, wide as the poles, from my || bill a provision for the admission of a State into 


riend from New York, [Mr. Sewarv.] He has 
censured the House of Representatives because 


the Union, or that a State should be rejected ? 
Mr. WADE. 1 have already an the 
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question. 1 know of no limit to the power which || have not the tine and opportunity; you have || position. There is something like ¢1,400,000,000 
the Constitution places in the House of Repre- || brought it on at a period when it is impossible |, 
sentatives over the subject of taxation. They are | that we can understand it; and when an important 


sovereign, independent, and can attach just such a 


condition as they see fit. In my judgment, the | 
e 


case supposed by the honorable Senator is not 
such an extreme case as it may appear to some. 


Nothing is more probable than that just such a | 


case will arise; and God forbid thatI should throw 
out an intimation here that I will not stand by 


them, if such a case, in the course of human | 


events, should occuy. ' 
say to you, and the State, receive this or receive 
nothing at all; and if such a state of things should 
arise, | should stand here contending for that 
power with the same firmness and boldness as 
now. If such a state of things should come, you 


may then look back through the columns of the || 


Globe to ascertain my consistency, and you will 
not find me shrinking from the doctrine which I 

ut forth to-night. 1 am exceedingly sorry to 
beat my friend assert a doctrine that he may find 
his constituents will compel him to go counter to 
hereafter. Aye, sir, the House has the right to 
attach any condition, and we have no right to 
complain, though we may say, as I now say, that 


it would have been more generous and fair to have | 


acted differently. We, as a codrdinate branch of 
the Government, have the power to negative what 
they do in this particular, and we may no doubt 
suggest to them defects in the propositions which 
they submit to us; butif they stand upon the Con- 
stitution and their right under it to originate these 
bills, I say again they may do it upon just such 
conditions as they please; I do not think that, in 
the exercise of that power in this case, they have 
used it very wisely; and I only contend for their 


? sovereign rights, and we are not to be their cen- 


surers; because, upon this subject of taxation, 
they are greater than we. 
I wish, sir, that they had sent up this bill at an 


They have the right to | 


subject like this is involved, | can never vote fora 
measure which I do not, at least, think 1 under- 
stand. I know that as regards this measure | am 
altogether unprepared to say what its effect and 
operation will be, and therefore | must give my 
vote against it. 

Mr. WILSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. If the Senator will allow 
one moment, I wish to ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia a quéstion. I am endeavoring to get an 
understanding of the bill. At the bottom of page 

| 63,in the fifth seetion, | find that “* slabs or sheets 
| unmanufactured” are transferred to schedule H. 
| I should like to know what they are? 

Mr. HUNTER. That is india rubber slabs or 
sheets unmanufactured. 

| Mr. BENJAMIN. Then the bill is punctuated 
wrong. There is something wrong about it. 
Mr. HUNTER. The bill may be punctuated 
wrong, but that is a venial error. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. ‘That is india rubber, is it? 
Mr. HUNTER. Yes, in slabs or sheets un- 
| manufactured. 
Mr. BUTLER. It is very elastic. 
| Mr. WILSON here addressed the Senate. His 
| remarks, withheld for revision, will be found in 
the Appendix. 


| 


‘(| Mr. BRODHEAD. I do not design to occupy 


earlier period of the session, for it would have | 


given me great pleasure, as | intimated before, to 
investigate it, at least so far as to satisfy myself 
how the proposed measure would operate. But 
now I am asked to ‘‘go it blind.”” 1 know noth- 
ing about it, except that there is hardly an interest 
in the whole range of this country that is not 
threatened with serious invasion by a measure 
which has been brought up here, and about which 
1 know nothing. 


A Senator. Then you are a ‘* Know-Noth- | 


ing.” 
Mr. WADE. Sir, I find many gentlemen here, 
who, judging from their apparent information upon 


the time or attention of the Senate long. I take the 
floor now for the purpose of asking for a division 
of the question on the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina. It seems to me that it has 
| a double aspect, and there ought to be a division 
| of the question upon it. 1 will thank the Secre- 


1) = to read it. 


| 
he Secretary read the amendment. 
' 


| tended to benefit the manufacturerin New England. 


| Pro-slavery and Abolitionism! Pro-slavery, and 
|) . : 
|| Know-Nothingism! I congratulate our southern 


|| the pursuit of free trade. My friend from Massa- 
chusetts undertakes the advocacy of this proposi- 
| tion, and he intimates—old Massachusetts inti- 
| mates—-that the idea of protection is to be forsaken. 





| I know that the slave trade originated there, and 


this bill, justly come under the category of “ Know- || they made a similar bargain with the South to 


Nothings.”’ I find scarcely two who agree as to 
what the bill contains, or what articles are affected 
by it, or how they are affected. They say here 


is class A, with a certain amount of duty; class | 
B 1s to be transferred; and so they are carried back- | 


ward and forward. It is'‘cémpiex; it is difficult 
for an unsophisticated man, so dull of apprehen- 
sion as myself, to understand how it is to operate. 
I suppose there are some so keen that all the com- 


plex, intricate, and recondite subjects are to them | Mr. BRODHEAD. I understood my friend | 


| 





continue it, which is now proposed. I regret this | 
state of things, because, as the Senator from Mas- | 


| sachisetts has intimated, there are to be measures 
coming up from the House of Representatives 


|, to the restoration of the Missouri compromise. 
Mr. WILSON. I made no allusion of that 


kind. 


as clear as noon-day, and beam upon their lumin- || from Massachusetts to say that the next House of 


ous minds by a kind of intuition, for by no other || Representatives would be composed of different | 


means could they be enlightened upon it now, || political materials. 


when there is no time to examine it. The Com- 


mittee ought to understand the subject, because 
they have had it under consideration fora little || gallantry of my venerable friend from South | 


Mr. BUTLER made aremark in an undertone. | 
Mr. BRODHEAD. I admire the candor and | 


time; but, in regard to it, the body at large know |, Carolina in defending the Senator from Massa- 
scarcely anything at all, and I gather this from || chusetts upon this question of free trade. 1 will 


what they have said. 


| not do my friend from Massachusetts any injustice 


I protest against this measure. I am opposed || by misstating his position; but he did say, as I 


to reducing duties and withholding even that mis- 
erable meed of protection which our industry now 


| understood him, that the next House of Repre- | 
1} 


sentatives was to be composed of different politi- 


receives. 1 see that it is fraught with great ‘and || ‘cal materials from the present. What does that 


serious evil. 1 see vast numbers of men thrown || méan? Why, sir, that the political majority there | 
and || will go for the repeal of the fugitive slave law and 


out of employment, laboring under hardshi 


difficulties which appeal strongly to the feelings of || the restoration of the Missouri compromise; and 


every man who has any compassion, to afford 


then, when such propositions as those come up to | 


them some measure of relief and protection, or at || the Senate from that House, he would be con- 


all events so to regulate his conduct here as: not to 
vate that which is almst insupportable now. 


r. President, I understand this is about to be 


done; but it is enough for me to say that I must 
Oppose your proposition though it may be a good 
one. hy, sir? Because I do not know that it 
isa good one. If you had time and opportunity, 
perhaps you might show me that it is a most be- 
neficent measure, and that its continued operation 
will be beneficial to the whole country; but you 


|| Sistent, and would vote for such a measure upon 
| the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, and 
|. the civil ar plo ppropriation ‘ 
appeal to his position here this evening as a pre- 
cedent for his course. But, sir, he rhs further. 
| He looks into the future. I understood him to 
say, the other day, and to intimate this evening, 
that we must come to some more liberal com- 
mercial policy, something like free trade and direct 
taxation, and I think I can see the reason for it. 
I understand why Massachusetts is changing her 


Mr. BRODHEAD. It will be perceived, Mr. | 
|| President, that the first part of the amendment is 
intended to’ benefit the projected railroads of the | 
south and southwest, and the latter part is in- | 


| friends upon their new and accomplished allies in | 


This is the first time we have heard it from that | 
| quarter for a very considerable period. 1 know | 
| that it originated there; and so did the slave trade. | 


during the next session, which he does not want | 
to have arrested in the Senate. I suppose he alludes | 


worth of negro property in the southern States, 
and when we come to direct taxation, a large 
amount will fall on that kind of property. I can 
understand why the people of Massachusetts, 
who feel so much upon the question of slavery, 
are willing to yield up the policy which they have 
so long advocated, of protection to manufactures. 


|| Why, sir, they have been protected until Lowell 
|| and other towns have been built up throughout 


the State, and now they want further protection 
by having the latter clause of that amendiment 
adopted, so that their dye-stuffs and wool for 
manufacturing establishments may be admitted 
free of duty. They are willing to contract with 
those who are making railroads in the southern 
country for the purpose ofaccomplishing it. Is this 
the way to legislate? It isunwise, it is impolitic, 
it is uncalled for by the exigencies of the Treasury. 
I know that we have a redundant Treasury at 
| present; but, as I undertook to show this morning, 
it will not continue so long; under the operation 
of the legislation which has been recently going 
forward, it will soon be depleted. There ts the 
increase of the Army to the extent of four regi- 
ments; that will be about $4,000,000 a year, t 
think. Thereis the increase of the Navy—the 
building of six frigates, costing $1,000,000 each, 
and seven sloops of war, $500,000 each. There 
is the payment of the Texas creditors, $7,750,000. 
Then there is nearly $1,000,000 per annum to the 
Collins line. This is the way you spend the pub- 
lic money. On the ether bend there is a falling 
off of $6,000,000 in the receipts from the public 
lands, and $1,500,000 under the reciprocity treaty; 
and all for the purpose of aiding New England in 
carrying on her manufactures, and admitting her 
breadstufis free, in large quantities, from Canada. 
As | showed this morning, she can, if necessary, 
gain the admission of coal free of duty from the 
| British Provinces—the only kind that can enter 
into competition with the coal of Pennsylvania. 
So it is with fish, and many other articles. New 
England was never better provided for. I con- 
gratulate New England upon the skili and ability 
with which she has been able to manage the legis- 
lation of this country for her own benefit. If she 
can succeed in this—! will not say by an arrange- 
ment, I will not say that thére is any bargain 
among honorable Senators, but there is a commu- 
|| nity of interest; they havea like interest; they put 
that and that together—if she can succeed in get- 
ting wool and dye-stuffs free of duty; and if, at 
the same time, though her railroads are built, and 
she does not want to build many more, or docs 
not want to lay down a double track, she can dis- 
regard the great iron manufacturing interests of 
the country, and give railroad iron, and all other 
iron free of duty, to the southern country, forthe 
urpose of making railroads, it is decidedly her 
Interest to do it. 
But I think that this amendment to the civil 
| and diplomatic appropriation bill is entirely out of 
time. Itis out of place. Itis revolutionary. I 
think it is the most revolutionary proposition that 
I have ever heard advocated in the Senate. It fur- 
nishes a bad example. It is a precedent which 
| will hereafter rise up against southern geatlemen. 
1] ‘The evil that men do lives after them.” 
And this will live after us. 
* We but teach 
| Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
| To plague the inventor.’? 4 
‘| Let me tell southern Senators that, if they agree 
to this proposition, there is danger that hereafter 
the ingredients of the poisoned chalice may be 
commended to their own lips. 
|| Mr. President, I do not wish to occupy the time 
| of the Senate; but Senators will excuse me for feei- 
ing a deep interest upon this subject. It is one in 
whieh those whom I have the honor in part to 
|| represent feel a deep interest, and, therefore, it is 
| one on which I cannot be insensible. : 
|| Mr. WILSON again addressed theSenate. His 
| speech will be published hereafter. 
| Mr. BROWN. I have no purpose to engage 
| in a general diserission of the tariff on this amend- 
|| Ment, and but for the remarks of my friend from 
|| Pennsylvania, whose opinions I am accustomed 
to respect, I should have been silent. The other 
| day | felt a little galled when we had up the rail- 
| road iron bill, that the Senator should, as [ thought, 
} very unnecessarily have lugged in the slavery 
) question, and intimated to us that, unless we of 
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the South, whose opinions were well known and 
well defined on the tariff policy of the country, 
should more accurately accord with his than we 
were likely to do, hereafter on the subject of sia- 
very we should not receive that cordial support 
from certain portions of the North which we have 
been accustomed to receive; and to-night we have 
the same lesson read to us from the same source. 
I confess, Mr. President, that 1 am growing a little 
restive under this. I feel thankful to my friend 
from Pennsylvania for what I concede to have 
been his stern and steady support of our constitu- 
tional rights; but I never dreamed that we were 
to be placed under special personal obligations to 
him or to any one else for the course which they 
pursued here. We have assumed and maintained 
that we had rights under the Constitution; and 
the Senator, concurring with us in that view, has 
come mantully up to the support of those consti- 
tutional righta; but I never ior a moment dreamed 
that we were to pay a consideration for support 
like that. I did not suppose that because that Sen- 
aior, or any other northern gentleman, chose to 
support us on the subject of slavery—giving to us 
simply our constitutional rights, nothing more, 
for that is all we have ever asked—we were to be 
required, on the other hand, to surrender some- 
thing tothe North. I confess, Mr. President, | 
did not listen with much composure to the appeal 
of the Senator, when he said, with emphasis, that 
he congratulated us of the South that we were 
found in company with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetis, (Mr. Witson.] 

The Senator from Massachusetts comes here | 
heralded with certain antecedents which are ex- 


THE 


| 


| not think it a fortunate movement; and I have sev- || 


| would not be altogether prudent to express on this || 


olutionary in this. 
r 


co 








I shall record if I vote to retain this provision. 
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. | . . 
here, I shall vote for it, because I will record no 1 that will be resorted to in the House of Re 
| vote here or anywhere else other than that which || atives, and one in which they can take re 


March I, 


present. 
‘uge for 


I || an indicated measure which is to come UP at the 


should infinitely have preferred to see the tariff || next session. Now, will that Senator, or will an 


stand by itself, and not have it forced upon us or 
upon a reluctant Senate, or even upon a reluctant 
minority in the Senate, in this way; but if it shall 


please a majority to pass it in this form, let it be || 


so. I do not sympathize with the declaration 
made on the other side, that there is anything rev- 
The same thing has been done 
before. ‘That has been very well shown by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. Even the Senator 
from New York, who complains of this thing as 


being revolutionary, voted for the river and har- | 
bor bill as an amendment to the civil and diplo- || 


| 


matic appropriation bill, and that was certainly as | 


much out of place on an appropriation bill as this 
can be. 
is more honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. I am not wedded to this movement. I do 


eral reasons for thinking so, which, perhaps, it 


occasion. Certainly, there is no necessity for 


| expressing them. 


ceedingly distasteful to me and to the whole South; | 


but | believe my friend from Pennsylvania claims 
to be a Democrat; and pray, sir, in what com- 
pany, upon this subject, is he caught?) A Demo- 
crat, standing up in the Senate to-night, and ap- 
pealing to the policy of the Clays and Websters 
of days that are gone by—to the old fashioned | 


protective tariff a of the country, palpably in || 
e 


the teeth of the who 


Democratic policy of the 
land. 


When he congratulates me that I chance 


to be found on this occasion in company with the || 


Senator from Massachusetts, | ask him where is | 
he found? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. My friend from Missis- 
sippi misunderstands my position. 

Mr. BROWN. I hope so. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I have not been appealing | 
on my own behalf to that policy. I alluded to the 
change in Massachusetts on that subject. What 
I complain of is, that my friends from the South 


now strike at the Democratic principle contained || 


in the act of 1846, by special legislation for rail- | 
road corporations. 
Mr. BROWN. As to the change of policy in | 
Massachusetts, | am as proud to see itas any one | 
can be. Iam very glad that a change has come 
o’er the spiritof the dream of that State; and now, 
since she has commenced reforming, I trust she 





right by and by on the subject of slavery, as she 
seems to have got on thesubject of the tariff. We | 
ought not to be taunted because as *litary Senator 
from Massachusetts, entertaining extreme views 
on the subject of slavery, happens to coincide with 
us on the tariff. Where do the Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber stand? The Senator 
from New York, (Mr. Sewarp,] the Senator 


nec*icut, [Mr. Gitterre,} and the Senator from 
Maine, {|Mr. Fessenpen,] all entertaining ex- 
treme views on the subject of slavery, where are 
they? Cheek by jowl with my friend from Penn- | 
sylvania. Why, sir, the only man in the whole 
crowd that we have captured is the Senator from 
Massachusetts. |Laughter. } 

Mr. SEWARD. I hope that the honorable 
Senator does not intimate that I entertain extreme. 
views on the subject of slavery. (Rerewed 
laughter 

Mr. BROWN. Ohno! everybody knows that | 
the Senator from New York is exceedingly mod 
erate on the subject of slavery, [laughter;} but he | 
has a marvelously queer way of expressing his | 
opinions. 

I said in the outset that I did not mean to dis- 
cuss the subject of the tariff. I do not conceive 
that we have any time, even if it were necessary to 
do so; and now I am free to say that I think this 


| 
from Ohio, [Mr. Wape,] the Senator from Con- | 





Mr. BAYARD. 
state that such a thing as is proposed by this bill 
has been done before—not that individual Sena- 


But | think, myself, that a bad example | 


tors have attempted it, but that it has been done | 


before. Will he be kind enough to state to me, 
in the history of the country, one instance in 
which, on the civil and diplomatic appropriation 


_ bill, a general system of legislation, in reference 


to any interest, has ever passed both Houses? 

Mr. BROWN. 
my finger’s ends; but we all know that the sys- 
tem of ** tacking,’ as itis termed in parliamentary 
language, has been going on for years. 


Mr. HUNTER. I can furnish the Senator with | 
, an instance, which occurred in the act making 


appropriations for the civil and diplomatic expen- 
ses of the Government for the year ending the 


which was approved August 10, 1846. 
bill is found this provision: 


** And in appraising all goods, at any port of the United 


In that 


| States, heretofore subjected to specific duties, but upon 
|| which ad valorem duties are imposed by the act of the 30th 


of July last, entitled ‘ An act reducing the duty on imports, 
and for other purposes,’ reference shall be had to values 
and invoices of similar goods imported during the last fiscal 
year, under such general and uniform regulations for the 


prevention of fraud or undervaluation as shall be prescribed | 


by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 


Mr. BRODHEAD. That was not a revision || 


of the tariff. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
made a remark to which I will interpose an an- 
swer. 1 did not intend to take part in this debate, 


My friend from Delaware || 


_ of those other Senators tell me that, if there jg a 
| party in the House strong enough to carry that 
_ measure upon an appropriation bill, they will not 
vote for it? I ask them to say so in the face of 
| the Senate. 


|| Mr. BROWN. I have very little more to Bay, 


| T was proceeding to remark that the business of 


| tacking, as it has been termed, has been growing 


| upon usfor years. Itis,asevery one must know 
| clearly in violation of true parliamentary lay 
| Every subject ought legitimately to stand upon its 
/own merits. When you commence tacking them 
| together in this way, there is no telling where jit 
is to stop, but by and by one bill will be made to 
contain the whole legislation of Congress. [i was 
for this consideration, I said, that this thing wag 
| not at all to my taste at the beginning; but | am 
not responsible for its being here. It was put in 
| by the House of Representatives, who have the 
taxing power, and who alone have the power to 


|| originate taxing bills. They sent it to us in this 
| form; and now the question is, whether we shall 
I understood the Senator to | 


strike it out. A vote to strike out would seem to 
| indicate that we were opposed to the thing itself, 
_ Iam not opposed to it. 1 am decidedly in favor 
of it; and | only mean to express my conviction 
that should have preferred to vote for it in another 
form—asa separate and distinct bill. I see ahead 


|| precisely what has been foreshadowed by my 
|| friend from South Carolina, that this is to lead to 


| 


'| 30th day of June, 1847, and for other purposes, || 





but 1 say that the southern portion of the mem- | 


bers here have always protested against using the 


| appropriation bills as vehicles to carry out favorite 


| measures. 
will carry the reformation clear through, and get | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
tariff movement is out of place; but since it is | 


very emphatically whether we can point toa single 
instance—— 

Mr. BAYARD. Of general legislation. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is 2 aualification. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is what | asked. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. That was the question. 

Mr. BUTLER. I recollect that, to an appro- 
priation bill, a late Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Hale,] offered as an amendment a provision 
to abolish flogging in the Navy, one of the most 
importaat measures, almost without exception, in 
the opinion of naval officers, that has ever affected 
the Navy of this country, and destroyed its dis- 
cipline. What had that to do with an appropria- 
tion bill? 


whole of us; and yet my friend says there has 
never been a single instance of such legislation. I 
have never been in favor of this tacking of one 
thing to another, in orderto carry them all through; 
or of using an appropriation bill asa great omnibus 
to carry the favorite measures of gentlemen who 
happen to be in a majority in the Senate. 

But since the subject has been discussed—and I 


Was not that pretty general? It was | 
agreed to against the protestation of nearly the | 


'| barrass us hereafter. 


|| ject further, Mr. President, I suggest, with great 
My friend from Delaware has asked || 


sseeaentnadimpeeminatenes 


|| consequences more potential in the end than the 
I have not the precedents at || 


mere passage of this tariff bill. A bad example 
is more honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance anyhow; but when, by following it, it may 
lead to serious consequences in the future, and 
present a state of things in which you must stand 
| at a disadvantage, it seems to me the sooner you 
beat a retreat the better. Suppose the House of 
| Representatives put something upon the civil and 
diplomatic appropriation bill which shall be ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to a majority of the Senate, 
| and they choose to stand out obstinately in favor 
| of their position, where are you to stand? Are 
| you to take the ground that the thing is in viola- 
| tion of parliamentary law, if you stand up for this 
proposition, now, in its present form? There is 
| at least a point gained by being right on the record 
| on a question of this kind. Sol have felt from 
| the beginning. The measure was not presented 
in its present form after any consultation with 
me, nor did I know that it was to come up in this 
| form. But now that it is here, I must voteeither 
| to retain or to reject it. If I should vote to reject 
it, it would seem that [ was voting to sustain the 





| tariff as it now is,and [ am not for that; if I vote 
to retain it, then | set an example which is to em- 
Without pursuing the sub- 


diffidence, and with great deference, that it would 
be better fur those of us who are in favor of the 
measure, and opposed to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, by common consent to let it go 
off. It is out of place; and we cannot sustain it. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I apprehend that 
| it is the intention and wish of the Senate to close 
this debate if they can; and it occurs to my mind 
| that there is a mode of reaching it directly. The 
great question of debate is not upon the amend- 
ment which is immediately pending before the 
Senate, and which was offered by yourself, sir, 
[Mr. Bapcer in the chair,] but upon another 
roposition altogether, and that proposition is the 
bill as it came to us from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I rise to ask leave to withdraw your 
amendment, and let us take a direct vote upon 
the abstract proposition of striking out the tariff 
sections of the bill. If the Senate does not mean 
to strike them out, then your amendment is in 





order. If it means to strike them out, let it do 
so, and then this whole debate will be at an end. 
| L ask, you, sir, if consistent with your own feel- 
ings, to withdraw your amendment, and let the 
| Senate come to a direct vote upon the proposition 


protested against it—I willask gentlemen who are || of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope so. 
Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator from Tennessee 
|| has anticipated me in part. The question now 1s 
on the amendment offered by yourself. If the 
wish of the Senator from Tennessee be complied 
with, and that be withdrawn, we shall come to 4 


so much opposed to thisasa precedent, to answer 
me one question; and if they will answer it, it will 
have a very important influence upon my vote. 
The ee has been taken by the honorable Sen- 
ator from New York, and, I believe, by others, that 
if this is established as a precedent, it will be one 


| 
| 
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was 


direct vote upon the amendment of the Senator | view, makes no scruple in overriding the rule for || appropriation bill? I knew—we all knew—that 
from Delaware, which is to strike out so much of || the purpose of putting it on a bill which may _ it had been attempted—that isolated cases of im- 
the bill as revises our present tariff system; and || force it through. My friend from South Carolina || proper legislation on minute subjects had taken 
upon that I desire to say a few words. Iam in \| (Mr. Burver) has referred to the fact that they || place, and that the evil was growing; but | say 
f.vor of the principles contained in that part of || put the incongruous clause, abolishing flogging in | that none of them approximated to the violation 
the bill. the Navy, in a general appropriation bill. | may | of every principle of order which is contained in 

Mr. BADGER, (occupying the chair.) If the || say that the whole general legislation forthe Navy this bill. When I speak of a principle of order, 
Senator will permit me, without leaving my tem- || and Army has been, for the last fiveor six years, | | wish to draw a line of distinction. There are, 
porary occupancy of the chair, I will state thatI || done on general appropriation bills. | have re- || whether it be in parliamentary bodies or in courts 
have no desire to embarrass the Senate. { concur || sisted it, and resisted it in vain. Where, then, || of justice, rules whith in themselves are mere 
entirely in the views suggested of bringing the | were the voice of these conservative Senators who | forms, and there are rules which are essential to 
Senate to a vote, and I very cheerfully withdraw || are SO sensitive now in regard to a measure that the preservation of the body itself and of any 
my amendment. || promises great benefit to the country when itis | organization whatever; and | hold that in any 

Mr. BRIGHT. Then the question is on the || brought up, not by us, but by the House of Rep- parliamentary body, in any free country, it is im- 
motion of the Senator from -Delaware, to strike || reseniatives? Where is the coercion? If a ma- || possible long to maintain the rights of a minority 
out all that relates to the revision of the tariff. I || jority here are in favor of a measure which is pro- | and the rights of deliberation, if asystem of coer- 
was about to remark that I am in favor of the || posed by a majority there, and agree to it, is that — cive legislation is adopted by compelling men to 
principles contained ig that bill; and as a separate | coercion? Not at ail, sir; but if a majority here |, vote for a measure under the penalty, if they vote 
and independent proposition | will vote for it. I || were opposed to-it, and the House of Representa- 





do not feel that in voting for the motion of the | 
Senator from Delaware I shall, in the least, com- | 
promit my ee upon that subject. This || 
provision was, as | understand, ruled out of order | 
in the House of Representatives as an amendment || 
to the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill—and || 
very properly ruled out. If it had been offered || 
in this Chamber as an amendment to the bill, I || 
ask if there is any Senator, occupying the chair, || 
who would not, under the 30th rule of the Senate, | 
decide it to be out of order? If that be the fact, | 
why should we hesitate for an instant to disem- | 
barrass this, the most important bill of the ses- | 
sion, and get to legitimate legislation? One thing 1] 
is very apparent. If we continue to debate this | 
important subject, embracing great and diversified | 
interests, no more business will be done this ses- | 
sion. I am only surprised that my friend from | 
Virginia, (Mr. Hunrer,] who has ever been an | 
adherent to this rule, and has ever advocated and | 
insisted upon its execution, should have yielded || 
and consented to permit this to remain a part of | 
the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill. 1 do | 
not censure him for doing it. 1 know that, coming | 
from the House of Representatives, and, in its 
main features, corresponding with his notions of | 
right, it was natural that he should favor it. I | 
think it is probable that he cannot consent that it | 
shall be stricken out; but I hope there are enough | 


of us on this side of the Chamber who dare take | 


the responsibility of striking it out; and at an- | 
other time, and on a proper occasion, we will vote 
for it as a separate and independent proposition. 
The object of the bill is a good one. Itis fora | 
eneral reduction in our tariff system; and of that || 
lapaetes But we ought to bear in mind that in 
insisting upon it on this bill, we shall be setting 
a most pernicious and demoralizing example for 
future legislators. It is important that we should 
keep the great public measures of the session, the | 
appropriation bills, freefrom all these geographical | 
and general questions. If we adopt a general tariff | 
system in the civil and diplomatic appropriation 
bill of this year, we shall have important geo- | 
graphical questions presented to us on the civil and | 
diplomatic appropriation bill of next year. It is || 
that which I wish to avoid. I wish to point to | 
the legislation of this session and of past sessions, | 





for the purpose of showing the purity of our ex- 
ample; but if we incorporate this tariff provision | 
into this civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, | 
we cannot point to any such evidence. f am anx- 
lous to see this bill stripped of this irrelevant mat- 
ter, and | shall vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware without the least com- | 
punction of conscience. 

Mr. HUNTER. I have been referred to so 
often in regard to this matter, that I feel bound, | 
from a sense of duty to myself, to reply to the | 
Various criticiams which have been passed upon | 
me, in relation to this bill. Surprise has been ex- | 

ressed, in more than one quarter, that I should | 
ave agreed to retain a measure which I believed | 
would contribute to the very best interests of this 
country, merely because it had been placed in an 
appropriation Bilt by the House of Representa: | 
tives. It was said that in doing sol had departed 
from those conservative principles which ought to 
regulate the Senate in its course. I appeal to you, | 
sir,to know if | have not, whenever the appro- | 
priation bills were up, sought to preserve Som 
from this mixture of incongruous subjects; and if | 
I have not been overruled. Scarcely a bill has 
ever passed in which I was not overruled. The 
Senate, whenever it has any favorite object in 











|| mere ruleof order, we arealready, aye, sir, we are | 


'| liberties. 


tives weré then to insist upon it, it would be 
wrong, and it would be coercive. Whenever that 
state of things occur, | admit it would be wrong 
and coercive; but I say when they propose what 
we are willing to accept, it is then simply the act 
of a majority ruling a minority—nothing more 
can be made of it. 

But this practice of tacking is mischievous, be- 
cause it leads in the same body to improper legis- 
lation. Especially is it mischievous, as it affords 
a temptation to one of the Houses to practice upon 
another on one of these appropriation bills; but if 
they invariably receded when objection was made 
on that account, surely there would be ng reason 
to complain on the scorce of coercion. 

It was to meet that very thing that I proposed 
we should take a vote. I reported the bill, and I 
said that we stood ready in the Committee on Fi- 
nance to conform to the sense of the Senate; if they | 
said amend the bill, we would come in with the | 
amendments which we had ready forit. If they 
said pass it as it stands, then we would go for it 
as it stood; and | think myself that it would have 
been better for the country if we had done so; fer 
I believe this is a valuable measure. 

Now, sir, one word in regard to these threats as 
to legislation on the slavery subject. I dislike to || 
allude to it; but I say if the South had no better 
protection for its rights and its liberties than a 


already more than half slaves. Sir, if ever a ma- | 


| jority of that House shall be disposed to pass any 


such measure, | care not what bill they put it upon 
—an appropriation bill would be the preferable || 
bill, for the sooner you bring it to an issue the || 
better—in that event, let the Government stand 
still until you ascertain whether we are to have || 
our rights under the Constitution, and within the | 
Confederacy. Sir, | do not listen to that argu- 
ment. I will not, for a moment, and | am sorry 
that it should have come from any southern man. | 
It is by nosuch tenure that we hold oar rights and || 
Whenever it comes to this, that there || 
is nothing buta rule of order, behind which we | 
may shelter and hide ourselves for protection, I, 
for one, will walk out of that door, and leave a | 
place in which I should feel myself degraded. | 
Mr. President, I repel all that class of argument. || 
But | have said from the beginning that I stood | 
here ready to abide by the action of the Senate. | 
If a majority believe that we had better abandon 
this,and go on with the bill, | am ready to do so. 
I am willing to take the vote at once; and I have 
done nothing to delay a decision. Let us see what 
the sense of the Senate is. If they will strike out 
the tariff part of the bill, let them say so at once, | 
and I will bring in the amendments which | have | 
been instructed to offer, in that event, by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
Mr. BAYARD. Ido not know that I should | 
have taken any further part in this debate, but 
that the honorable Senator from South Carolina 
undertook to answer a question which I put to 
the Senator from Mississippi. I will repeat the | 
question. It has not been answered yet. What- | 
ever explanations may have been made by the 








honorable Senator from Virginia, and whatever || 
ern are cited, nothing has ever been done | 

ere which approximates to the violation of all || 
order and of principle which is involved in the || 
measure now before the Senate—the bill as it came 
from the House. The question I put was, whether || 
there was a single precedent in which the general || 
legislation of the country,in reference to any | 
branch of its service, had ever been tacked to an | 


| have cited to me two cases, and two only. 


to the contrary, of stopping the operations of the 
Government by denying its supphes. There is 
the principle of coercion. The honorable Sen- 
ator from Virginia may tell me that it is nothing 
but the majority ruling the minority! ‘That is 
coercion when one House adopts a measure and 
puts it in such a position that if the other House 
do not accede to it, the appropriation bill—the bill 
of supply—may be lost. That is the principle of 
coercion. It may apply to the minority of the 
members of this House, or of the other House. 
Is not the honorable Senator from Virginia, | ask, 
striving to put gentlemen in the responsible posi- 
tion of voting to defeat the appropriation bill, 


| because he wants to carry a favorite measure that 
| suits his views? 


There is no difference, in my 
opinion, between the principle of coercion applied 
from one body to another—it is far less tyrannical 
—and the attempt to coerce individual members of 
the body, founded on the responsibility of defeat- 
ing the bill of supplies. Sir, if this goes on, and 
the Senate determines upon it, I mean to test this 
question thoroughly. Coercion shal! be tried else- 


|| where as well as in the two Houses of Congress. 


I will try it on a fair principle and see how far 
coercive legislation is to be carried out. They 
The 
one occurred tn the Senate of the United States. 
It.was an isolated provision not to revisethe whole 


| system of the Navy—for that had been tried, and 


the Senate had invariably voted it down—but to 
abolish flogging in the Navy; and that was incor- 
porated in an appropriation bill. Yes, sir, it was; 


and if I wanted an instance of the dangerous char- 


acter of this legislation it would be the very adop- 
tion of that measure. What was it? Without 
reference at all to whether it was proper or im- 
proper to abolish the system of corporal punish- 
mentin the Navy, as a means of discipline, it, 


| beyond all question, was improper legislation to 


abolish the only mode of discipline known to the 


| Navy, without making provision for any substi- 


tute whatever. The result has been that your 
seamen, both in your commercial and naval ma- 


| rine, have been disorganized and rendered so insub- 


ordinate that there is no reliance to be placed upon 
the safety of a vessel in which large numbers of 
sailors are congregated. ‘The accident of a very 
commanding energy and will may succeed in navi- 
gating a vessel with strict subordination. ‘This 
sprung from false legislation on an appropriation 


| bill, and you have periled the safety of every ves- 
| sel which 


ou have in your service from a spirit 
of insubordination that has been produced by this 


|| system of legislation on appropriation bilis. It 
|| shows the improper character of such proceedings. 


Waat is the other provision cited by the hon- 
orable Senator from Virginia? The gentleman 
evidently has been hunting up precedents to sus- 
taina very doubtful course. He brings usa mere 
provision in regard to appraisement. It does not 
relate to a genera] system of legislation in regard to 
the tariff at all. The whole thing is irregular. I 


|| admit it has been done in minute cases, and toa 


small degree; and it has been growing; but the 
proposition now made has no paralle!, has nothing 


|| to approximate to it in the legislation of this 


country. 

W hai: is the defense which the honorable Sena- 
tors give? They say, though we admit that all 
this is wrong; though we admit it is conducive, 


| and must lead to the most improper legisistion, 


and that the system is a false one; yet because 
we approve of the particular measure embodied 
in the bill we will abandon the rules of order in 
reference to this measure, and will vote for it. 
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The honorable Senator from Mississippi says he || to go forward and present the amendments which 


is not responsible for it, because the House has 
sent it here, and he simply suffers it to remain. 


I cannot recognize the distinction which he draws. | 
The responsibility may be greater in the author- | 
ship of the wrong, but if we, acting as an indepen- | 


dent body, sanction that which is wrong, we are 
nearly equal in responsibility with the House. 


The honorable Senator from Virginia has chosen | 


to denounce this as a mere rule of order; and says 


that the rights of the South are not to be depend- | 


ent upon mere rules of order; that if questions are 
to be raised relating to the rights of the South 
upon auch bills, which course might be sanctioned 
in part by this action of the Senate, they had 
better come in that shape than in any other, and 
that whenever they do come, but one result would 
take place. Sir, | have been the more opposed to 
this particular provision, because | deem it tending 
to disunion. 


as lam to the Union, I have had increasing upon 
me forebodings as to the success of the experiment 


a Re 


— 


| of revolution. 
| quent action, to force this revenue bill upon the || 


{ confess, Mr. President, since | | 


have been a member of this body, deeply attached || 


on which our forefathers entered in 1787; but sir, || has” 
| able friend from Virginia, that if, hereafter, there | 


there are others, both North and South, who agree 


with me, that the Union may be endangered by | 
the state of things that are now existing, and yet || 
who consider that the danger to the Union is no | 
reason for voting against a provision that will tend | 


to its accomplishment. 


ments. I can understand, ifa man values not the 


Such are not my senti- | 


| 


Union, if he is ready to throw it away, he will | 


disclaim the protection of rules of order, and be 


ready to meet the issue, let disunion come when || 
it may; but I cannot understand that a gentleman | 


who knows on what basis all free governments 
must rest, that it is on principles of order and 
principles of order alone, can very well scout at 
rules of order. 
principle. 


What is the organization of the two Houses? 
What is the object of reading bills on different 
days? What is the object of debate? What is 
the object of all the forms that you go through, 
but the preservation of the liberty of debate? It 


I speak now not of forms, but of 
Mr. President, what is the system of | 
a Republican Government, but rules of order? | 


they had prepared. Is there anything wrong in | 
this? Is there anythin 
tion of thechairman of the committee or of the com- | 
mittee itself? Nay, Mr. Chairman, is there any- | 
thing wrong in the position assumed by the House 
of Representatives? Sir, I can easily imagine the 
question whieh is raised here in anticipation, when 
it would become wrong. If, sir, we reject this 
revenue measure, and the appropriation bill goes 
back to the House of Representatives, and they | 
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improper in the proposi- || priation bill will then stand in its usual form 


| 





of opinion that it ought not to be ado} ted, = 
have only to say so by their vote, and the a wn 
when it is perfected by amendments will go ne 
to the other House to be acted upon by them, 
Mr. GWIN. Asa member of the Committee 


_ on Finance, I voted in favor of reporting the bij 


| in its present form, and, Mr. President, | am in 


_ favor of passing it in its presentform. There has 


insist upon it, or else will permit the civil and dip- || 


lomatic bill to fail, and the wheels of Government 
to stop, then I take occasion to say that the House 


of Representatives would have reached the point | 


If they undertake, by their subse- | 


Senate contrary to its opinion, or to stop the 
wheels of Government, they will then have as- 
sumed a revolutionary attitude, and the event will 
have arrived which has been darkly shadowed | 
forth by some Senators in the course of this de- | 
bate. 

I concur in what has been said by my honor- | 


shall be connected with this bill, which is indispen- | 
sably necessary to keep the Government in oper- 

ation, a measure violating the constitutional rights | 
of any portion of the people of this country, and | 


the House of Representatives should insist upon | 


it, or stop the wheels of Government, then they | 
will have reached the point when it will become | 
necessary to decide whether this Union shall any 
longer continue, or whether the greatest calamity | 
that ever has fallen on the human race shall be | 


| enacted here. Sir, when that comes, for one I 


is to restrain the natural tendency of mankind || 


towards excess, which under the phrenzy of pas- 
sion or interest, men are apt to run into. Are we 


to be told that this restraining influence of rules of 


| 


order, is not to be relied upon for preserving a | 


Union which has proved itself to be a great benefit 
to the world, an 
will spread more extensively the benefits which it 
now confers upon humanity? I cannot conceive 


Union, if he has fears as | have, in regard to its 
continuance, should be willing, by any act, direct, 
er indirect, to take any course which will promote 
a tendency to disunion, or sever or break down 
those bonds which tend to promote, cherish, and 
render the Union permanent. 

Mr. TOUCEY. Mr. President, this seems to 
me to be a very plain question, and one which is 
not difficult of solution. The Constitution has 
conferred upon the House of Representatives the 
exclusive right of originating revenue bills. This 
body has no power, under the Constitution, to 
bring forward any measure of that kind. The 
touse has seen fit to pass and send to the Senate, 
connected with the general appropriation bill, a 
revenue bill which has met with its approbation. 
It has been referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and upon its being considered by that committee 
't was thought proper to submit it to this House, 
whether that revenue measure, as a whole, was 
acceptable to the Senate, and if so, to pass it with 
the bill. Is thereanything improper in this? Is 
here anything coercive in this? Is this body to 
undertake to dictate to the House of Represent- 
atives in what form they shall exercise the exclusive 
power conferred. upon them by the Constitution? 
Are we to prescribe the rules of their action when 
they are acting under an exclusive power which, 
for wise purposes, the framers of the Constitution 
put into their hands? Undoubtedly this body has 
« rigs reject the measure or to modify it; but 
at this late period of the session, the Committee 
on Finance thought it to be their duty, without 
delay, without waiting to amend the bill, without 

resenting an amendment to it, to submit to this 

y the question, whether. they would take that 
revenue measure as x whole. If they saw fit to 
reject it, then it.was the intention of the committee 


| 


which, if it can be maintained, | 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| any coercion? Does any Senator suppose that the | 


| wheels of Government unless you pass this tariff || 


| 


| 
| 


‘ 
i 


|| None such is laid in the present case. 


| 


| 


|| blending in our legislation subjects that are not 
|| connected. I think itwrong. When I say wrong, 


1 


| 


} 





am ready to meet it; for one { am ready to put it | 
to the people of this country, of every section of | 


the country, whether they will justify anybody, || 


in the House of Representatives or the Senate, in 
undertaking to force upon usa violation of the | 
rights of a portion of the people of this country, | 
or to stop the wheels of Government. I have no | 
fear that there will be any measure of that kind | 
while the people are intelligent and patriotic; but, | 
sir, until that question comes let us not trouble | 
ourselves with idle fears. If we are ripe for revo- | 
lution, if we are ripe for dissolution, if the meas- | 
ure is presented to us, I know very well the issue | 
will be met, and the consequences will be disas- | 


trous; but are we now to raise a phantom in this || 


debate, when the House of Representatives has | 
simply submitted to us a proposition for our ac- | 


|| ceptance? If we reject it, and when they consider | 
|| it again they acquiesce in what we do, is there | 
that he who values the permanence of the Federal 


House of Representatives are ready to stop the | 


bill? I apprehend no such thing. 1 am sorry to 


| 


of the Government, until a foundation is laid for it. 


But I rose only for the purpose of vindicating 


the course-of the committee. [ am opposed to | 


I mean impolitic. We have a right, a perfect 
right, and without coercion, to adopt this measure 
if we approve of it. We havea right, a perfect 
right, to reject it, if we disapprove of it. hen 
the issue comes, if it does come, let us meet that 
issue. At this late period of the session, I agree 
that we cannot go into the details extensively of a 
revenue measure. It is not open to much discus- 
sion, and it may be inexpedient to act upon it. 
W hat the committee of which I have the honor to 
be a member, proposes is, that the Senate shall 


say whether it is expedient to act upon it, and to 


reject it; and then take up the bill itself, —— 


as an appropriation bill, and go on as usual wit 


the public business. If that course be taken, the 
usual course will be taken. If, on the other hand, 
a majority of the Senate approves of the tariff bill 
which is here presented, they can say they approve 
of it, and pass it as it is, without any amendment. 
In regard to a tariff bill, | agree with those who 
say that it is material to the public interests that 
the revenue should be diminished. There are 
many things in this bill that meet my hearty ap- 
robation; there are some that I could improve; 
t, upon the whole, I regard it as a beneficial 
measure, and, therefore, I shall record my vote in 


its favor; but yet, if the majority of the Senate are 


| 


hear any imputation, any reflection, or any sus- || 
|| picion cast upon that body, or upon any branch || 


i 





j 


} 


| 


i 





| 


| 


| been a good deal ‘said about tacking one bjj to 


another. The two Houses of Congress have their 
proper constitutional duties. There is no doubt 


| about it, Mr. President, that the House of Rep- 


resentatives ought, long since to have reported a 
tariff bill. They ought to have sent us a bill jn 
a separate form to revise the present tariff; by: 
having failed in their duty in that respect, I do not 


consider that it becomes ug to vote against this 
| measure, when we are in favor of it, because the 


have attached it to another bill where it does not 
properly belong, _ I think it becomes every friend 
of the reduction of the tariff to vote for the bill agit 
stands, because it will accomplish our object. |p 
this way we can reduce the tariff, and we cannot 
do itinany other way. Itis well known that if we 
amend the bill at all, we shall lose this provision, 


| I am in favor of passing it as it came from the 


House, and wecan put ouramendments on another 
appropriation bill which is now pending in the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I look upon the tariff provision 
of this bill as more important to the State I repre. 
sent than any other that has been presented to 
Congress except the Pacific railroad bill. Weare 
Sa a freetrade people. Every reduction 
of duty is favorable to the interests of the people 
of that State, and I feel myself called upon to sus- 
tain every measure that is brought forward to 
reduce the tariff, no matter in what form, provided 
it be a legitimate form in which it is sent to us by 
the other House. 

Now, Mr. President, I give notice to those gen- 
tlemen who are determined, if they can, to strike 
the tariff provision out of this bill, that they will 
soon find in it a provision more offensive than that. 


|| Many of those who would vote against taking off 


the duty on railroad iron if this provision be 
incorporated in the bill, will assuredly agree to 
put it on this bill, and stand by it, whether the 


| appropriation bill fail or not, if this provision is 





struck out; I notify those gentlemen who have 
fought this bill all day, and opposed its passage in 
the present form, that if they succeed in defeating 
this provision, the moment it goes out, they will 
find that the provision in regard to railroad iron 
will go in; and that is more offensive on the ground 
that it is more partial legislation than the present 
bill. I hope that we shall sustain the action of the 
Committee on Finance. We reported the bill in 
good faith, and are determined to sustain it. I 
hope we shall pass it as it came from the House. 

r. BRODHEAD. I know, Mr. President, 
very well, that the other measure to which my 
honorable friend from California refers, is the real 
one. I know very well, also, that he voted for it 
when it was before us as a separate bill, and it 
passed. Are we to have it again? Well, sir, we 
shall see when the time comes. 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. President, there has been 
a great deal said in the course of to-day and this 
evening in relation to this bill and the proposition 
of the Senator from Delaware; but one thing has 
struck me forcibly, and that is, that scarcely any 
man upon this floor has pointed out any real ob- 
jection to the measure. The main objection that 
has been urged is merely technical, that it has not 
come in here in the proper, ordinary, and legiti- 
mate form. I honor the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, [Mr. Hunter,] as the people 
of my portion of the country have*long honored 
him, for the honorable and high position which 
he has maintained on this floor as an American 
statesman. I honor him more than ever after the 
language which he has used here to-night, that he, 
as an American statesman, and an American citi- 
zen, will exercise the rights and privileges which 
he possesses, and discharge the duties which are 
incumbent upon him, independent of any of there 
technical trammels. 

What isthe proposition before the Senate? It 
is to reduce the tariff; and it is confessed on all 
hands that it should be reduced. Gentlemen stand 
here and say that will vote to amend this bill 
as the Senator from ware has asked them to 
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do; and yet they confess that they would sustain 
the measure which he proposes to strike out, if it 
stood singly and alone. I want some better reason 
than that. Who,1 would ask, Mr. President, are 
expecting and requiring this great change in the 
tariff of ourcountry? It is not the Senaters who 
are occupying places upon this floor, but the toil- 
ing millions of the country, who are hoping to- 
day that they are to be relieved from the immense 
purden that is imposed upon them, by which 
such a large amount of money has been placed at 
the Uisposal of Congress, that, as it has been said 
eloquently, and, I fear truthfully, has induced ex- 





traordinary legislation, which has spread broadcast | 


over the nation the impression that the high posi- 
tion which the American Senate and House of 
Representatives ought tooccupy, has been invaded 
and injured to some considerable extent. | cannot 
wish such a state of things to exist. Whydo we 
want this money? We had about $63,000,000 
last year, and only $51,000,000 were expended in 
the large appropriations which were made. Now, 
you are asked to relieve the country from the 
balance of $15,000,000, or $20,000,000. The prop- 
osition which is before the Senate does that, and 


js it not proper and right? Ought we not to doit? | 


i think we should do it, regardless of forms, espe- 


cially when the very mode which is proposed here | 


has been proved by the records to have been 
adopted in the Senate before. 


What will the peoplesay? I appeal to acertain | 
|| Sir,the farmers of the country have been already 


class of gentlemen in this Chamber who have stood 
at the hustings, and who have said, everywhere, 


“* we are in favor of low tariffs; we are in favor of | 
taking off the burden from the masses;’’ and who | 


could not have come here upon any other than 
that great theory that every man is compelled to 
advocate when he goes before the people, that he 
is in favor of low taxes—will they go out from 
this Chamber and ask the people to mect them, and 
say, we stood against relieving you from this bur- 
den simply and solely upon a technical objection ? 
We should have voted for the bill if it had been 
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|| Mr.CLAYTON. Until this moment, Mr. Pres- 
|| ident, I had resolved not to participate again in 
|| the debate on this bill to-night; and I rise now 
| only for the purpose of saying a very few words, 
| caused by the remarks of the honorable Senator 
who last addressed the body, [Mr. Wexts.]} 

He says that no objections have been made to 
the measure which | have moved to strike out, 
| that it is universally admitted that the measure is 
| in itself unexceptionable, and the only objection 
is tothe place and form in which the proposition 
is presented to the Senate. Is that a fair view of 
the manner in which the question has been treated 
here? Why, sir, I tell the honorable Senator 
| that I look upon this measure if it were separated 
from a general appropriation bill, as a stab at 
| the great farming and agricultural interests of the 
| country for the benefit of a few manufacturers in 
| the North. In fact, from what we have already 
'| heard in the debate, that is sufficiently confessed. 
|| What said the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
|| Witson?} This bill was properly described by 
|| the Senator frem Louisiana, |Mr. Bensanun,] when 
| he said it was a measure of protection—protection 
|| to the manufacturer, but death to the farmer and 
ruinous to the agricultural interest. I said this 
morning that the part of the bill which I propose 

to strike out, reduces the duty on wool from 
| thirty to eight per cent. ad valerem, and that that 


} 


i 
| 





| 
| 


measure would apply the knife to the throats of 

millions of sheep in this country. 

|| sufficiently prostrated by your legislation, and | 
predict that the day is rapidly coming when they 
will rise against your oppression. But, if the 

| manufacturers are resolved to array themselves 
in opposition to the agricultural interest, if they 


| have determined to prosecute the contest against || 
i 


us, let that contest come. 1 have been all my life 
| a faithful advocate of the doctrine of protection. 
|| I stood here more than a quarter of a century ago 
|| advocating the claims of the New England manu- 


|| facturers to protection. I have defended my votes | 
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even just, it has been rightly described by my col- 
league, [Mr. Bayaap,} and others, in its present 
form and place, as a measure of coercion, a revo- 
lutionary measure, that will be attended in the 
future with the most disastrous consequences to 
the country. Let the honorable Senator from 
New Hampshire meet this argument if he can. 
The argument for reducing duties is, that you 
thereby reduce revenue. Nothing can be more 
fallacious. You reduced duties by the tariff of 
1546, and yet you double the revenue by it. Low 
duties often increase importations, and fill the 
country with foreign manufactures, increase our 
foreign debt, draw away our specie to pay tt, and 
thus generally depreciate the value of all the prop- 
erty im the country more than twenty times the 
amount of the specie withdrawn from circulation. 
We have just emerged from one disastrous con- 
traction of the currency. Shall we now havean- 
other, and a still more distressing one? 
Again, I repeat, that the House of Representa- 
| tives, which has passed this measure, is a House 
a large majority of whose members go home to 
| returnno more. These are the expiring moments 
of the session of that House. Other persons have 
been elected to represent the interests of the coun- 
try upon all questions. The present House, under 
these circumstances, has passed the civil and diplo- 
matic bill with this clause in it. It comes here to 
the Senate, and we are told that it is well enough 


|, to let it pass now, and that next year the true 


came in as a rider to another bill against which no 
human being objects, we objected to it, threw it 
ont, and left you to pay from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 per annum, to be expended uponsome 
Collins operation, such as has haneity been acted 
upon at this session. 1 do not believe in such legis- | 
lation. 4 do not believe the people of the country | 
will approve and sanction it. 


brought in alone; but ae and solely because it 
| 
| 
| 


But one thing struck me as most extraordinary. 
This is simply a questionof revenue. Whatstrikes 
me as so extraordinary is, that the subject of negro 
slavery is so often drawn into the ddan here, 
upon every subject, no matter how extraneous it | 
is. I say it as a New England man, that I think | 
southern gentlemen have shown their good sense, | 
and it is in accordance with what I expected, that | 
they do not start and moot these questions them- | 
selves. The subject of slavery is originated by | 
men from the free States; and it is a theme which 
demagogues are always using. It is urged both | 
at the South and the North by demagogues, who | 
desire to get here, and it is to be regretted. Let | 
each question stand on its legitimate footing. 
There are times and places, we all know, to con- 
sider the great — of negro slavery. It may | 
then be properly and justly considered, and we | 
ean all, North and South, East and West, on the | 
proper occasion, consider it; but why, on every 
subject, upon a mere matter of raising. money to | 
carry on our Government, a mere question of re- 
ducing the taxes upon the people, shall this excit- 
ing subject, extraneous as it is, be thrust into the 
debate? It is, as I say, a demagogue movement, 
in my estimation, and I scorn and spurn it. 

[ only rose to say that I look upon this simply 
as a question of revenue—simply a question | 

| 











whether the people shall berelieved from the hea 
burden which is now imposed upon them—and 
ask gentlemen who have been trained in my own 
peliaoad school, and who preach the doctrine that 
believe, that the revenues of the country should 
be brought down to the wants of the Government 
and there stop, when they say that if this were 
here, as a separate proposition, they would vote 
for it, how will they go from this Hall. before 
the people and justify their vote in refusing this | 
boon to them, simply and solely because it iscon- 
nected with another measure which is not usually | 
debated, and which would pass the Senate in five | 
minutes, if this matter were struck out of it? | 


before the agriculturists of my own section of 


the country, chiefly on the very ground that, by | 
maintaining those manufacturers, we supplied our- | 


selves with a home market for our grain. But 
now, sir, how stand we? Massachusetts, for whom 


we have stood up so long and so faithfully, fails || 
us entirely in the hour of our need. She is ready | 
to join in the crusade against the agricultural | 


interests of the country. She is ready to agree 
that wool shall receive no protection. She has 
already agreed and voted that all the agricultural 
products of the British North American posses- 


sions shall come into the United States duty free. || 


There is not asingle article that a farmer in the 


middle States, or the southern States, or the north- 


western States can produce, which you have not 


admitted duty free under the reciprocity treaty of || 


last year. Do you suppose, sir, that the farming 
interest finding itself now deserted by the manu- 
facturing interest of the north will submit quietly? 


Sir, | understand that already the cry has come || 


from an agricultural convention, composed of dele- 
gates from numerous parts of this country, sitting 


in this city, to-day, declaring that if the farming | 


interest can have no protection, there shall be no 
protection to others who seek to discriminate in 
the legislation of the country against them; and 
do you expect to maintain yourselves in a contest 


Representatives of the people may repeal it. An, 
sir, may they doso? If this be aoa and receive 
Executive approval now, as we are assured by 
the President’s friends it will, then next year 
when the repealing bill comes to be passed by 
| those who do represent the wishes of the peeple, 
the Executive veto awaits the expression of the 
| popular will through their Representatives in Con- 
| gress. Is that fair? Is it not manifest that, by 
|| this means of forcing this measure on us, and 
|| getting the Executive approval of it, the advantage 
is taken of the agricultural interest of the country ? 

Mr. President, 1 rose only to say a few words. 
|| Allow me now to add one or two things more, 
and I shall have done. After having, for more 
'| thana quarter of a century, voted with my friends 
| of the North, and with the manufacturing interests 
generally, I find myself, and those whom I rep- 
resent, ‘‘ whistled down the wind, a prey to for- 
tune.”’ I find that the basis, the very ground- 
work, on which I have heretofore sustained the 
protective policy is taken from under my feet by 
its own professed friends. I must be permitted 
hereafter to maintain my own independent posi- 
tion, truly representing those who sent me here, 
on this question. And let me say, sir—for I think 
| it proper now to indicate so much—that, in my 
| future action in reference to the tariff, in conse- 
quence of the revolution which has occurred in 
| other quarters, and has been announced to us here, 
instead of following the lights which have passed 
| away, I shall stand here asa faithful represent- 
ative of the farming and agricultural interests of 
|| the country, and shall regard them as paramount 
to all others in every vote | shall give. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Mr. President, 
‘| [Mr. Bapaen in the chair,} when I requested you 
| to withdraw the amendment which you offered, 1 
| did it with the hope and under the impression 
| that the Senate would come immediately to a direct 


against them, successfully? Let me warn you to '| vote. I see no reason why they should not come 


beware of the day when you meet them in battle 
array. There are three millions of farmers in this 
country; and they are able to put down both your 
commercial and manufacturing protection, if they 
unite. In the first place, you took away protec- | 
tion by admitting every product of agriculture | 
from the Canadas and British North America duty | 
free; and here, now, you have another proposition | 
to bring in wool duty free; or, what is equivalent | 
to that subject, to a duty of only eight per cent. 

Notwithstanding this, the honorable Senator | 


| toavotenow. Theopinion of every Senator here 
| is made up as to the isolated question whether 
| he will vote to strike out the tariff provisions 
of this bill or not. If that vote be taken, the 
question will be settled either one way or the 
other. Ifthemotion to strike out be rejected, the 
debate can then go on profitably, but if there be 
a fixed determination to agree to the motion to 
strike out, this whole debate is a useless consump- 
tior. of time, as I think. All 1 ask is, that the 
Senate will take the vote on the question whether 


from New Hampshire telis us that no objection || they mean to strike out or not. 


whatever has been taken to thismeasure. Oh no, | 
he says, itis admitted to be an excellent measure, 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, | am not 


| responsible for this debate, nor do I make any 
but the objections as to the form and pince. Sir, | 


apology for the remarks which | now propose to 


I do not wish to protract the debate; butI do say || submit. They will be very few. 


now that, independent of the objections to the. 


place and time at which this is proposed to be 


|| done, there are objections which the honerable | 


I think the honorable Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. Ciarron} said that the farming and agricul- 
tural interests of the country required the guardian 


has not met, and cannot meet, arising out || care of this Gevernment. I wish him to dis- 
of the impropriety, the gross oppression, of sucha || tinguish, and to teil us what agricultural inter- 


measure asthis. But, sir, if the proposition were | 


| ests he alludes to. 1 can inform the honorable 
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Senator that his Procrustean doctrine of protection | 
will, in ten years from this time, be as lonesome 
n doctrine as will obtain anywhere. Sir, | repre- 
gent a portion of the agricultural interests of this 
country. I representagmall portion of the cotton | 
growing and the rice growing interests of the 
country, and so far as | am their representative, | 
am willing to do without the guardian protection 
of this Government. 

The Senator from Delaware alluded to the views 
expressed by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
So r. Witson,] whe has spoken upon this subject. | 

lis constituents have the carrying trade by their 


ships; and they are deeply concerned in the man- || 


ufacturing interest, which has grown up, in some | 
measure, by protection. Allow me to tell him that 
we are all of age; we are not in a state of minority, | 
requiring any further protection by this Govern- | 
ment. Lam willing to say, as far as | can speak 
as an humble representative, and a partial repre- | 
sentative—I do not mean partial so far as regards 
interest, but as one representing in part only the 
people of the South—that now, and hereafter, we 
want no revenue raised out of une interest at the 
expense of another. I do not understand that any 
Government ought to perform the office of bestow- 
ing bounties, or giving advantages to one part, or 
one interest, or one section, over another. Your 
section, and mine, sir, {Mr. Bancen in the chair,] 
can do without this protection. Perhaps there was 
atime after the termination of the war, in 1815, 
when there was an excuse, a patriotic excuse, for 
the interposition of the Government to save the 
manufacturers of the North, who had, in some 
measure, grown up under that war. They are now 
able to take care of themselves. Although, | dare 
say, | shall be arrayed against the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts next year, | will pay him 
the compliment this evening—I do not care who 
hears t—of saying that he has confined himself 
to the legitimate sphere of debate, and has not gone 
aut of his way Lo make allusions to other subjects 
which have been introduced by others, in my 
vpinion, without discretion. 

Sir, | thank my honorable friend from New 
Hampshire for saying that, upon no occasion, 
have these topics been brought into debate by a 
southern man. No, sir; the question of what will 
be the effect of this precedent, or this measure, or 


any other measure, upon southern slavery, has | 
never originated with asouthern man. It has been | 


che mischievous intermeddling of those who seek | 


to regulate society by the wisdom of legislation, | 


which [ would rather dispense with. It came not 
from the South. It has never come from the South. 
Now, sir, to return to the subject. When the 
honorable Senator from Delaware speaks of agri- | 
cultural interests, allow me to tell him that there 


are some agricultural interests besides those of the 


State of Delaware. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Allow me to tell the honor- 


able Senator that there are some other agricultural 


interests also, besides those of the State of South | 


Carolina. 
to name a few of those agricultural interests? 
Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 


Mr. CLAYTON. All the interests of the 


mighty West, the great valley of the Mississippi, || 


the Northand Northwest, comprehending the great 
States of Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and the weaker 


States and Territories of lowa, Wisconsin, and | 


Minnesota, Pennsylvania, New York, New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, and last 
and least, Delaware. Now, sir, if the honorable 
Senator does not consider that the production of 
all the cereal grains, of wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
barley, all the products of the farmer in the north- 
western, the northern, and the middle States, are 
worthy of consideration, | have nothing more to 


Bay. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, is it not strange 
that a country which produces eighty bushels of 
wheat to the acre should require protection? Why, 
sir, the Scates in the valley of the Mississippi will 
govern us eventually. I know that. Why talk 
about the protection of an interest that will bea 
controlling interest in spite of all the influence you 
can exert there? What an idea that California 
needs protection, when they raise eighty bushels 
of barley to the acre! Who wants protection ? | 


None of the States which the Senator from Dela- 
ware has named want it. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, yes. 
Mr. BUTLER. New England says she can 








Now, sir, will the Senator permit me | 


make out of cotton and rice, can stand up for her- 
self. Any people who can make money out of 
granite and ice, want no protection. {Laughter.] 
We, who buy their articles, send them back cot- 
ton and rice to feed and clothe them. 1 think they 
make a pretty fair bargain. We want nothing 
but free trade and a fair understanding. 


do without it. Hardy New England, which | 
makes more by granite and ice than she says we || 





| 
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Britain by the toil bestowed on her soil is g 
ing the earth, and she has come to the con 





overn. 


‘aes 
|| that the best way to govern the world is ination 
trade. I do not ask any gentleman upon any oc. 


_casion for any other than perfect free trade and q 
| fair trial. 


Now, sir, l intend to close by a question which 


| I desire the honorable Senator from New York 


The eentleman has spoken about protecting the | 


middle States. 


suppose he has a Jimited notion || 


of a stratum of States that are to be protected. I || 


believe he did not name any southern State; and the 


we shall be under the proscription of the legisla- 
tion of Congress. 


amount of it is this: If protection is tocomeat all, | 


Well, sir, we have failen upon | 


strange times; but allow me to say to the honor- 
able gentleman from Delaware—for whose literary | 


| attainments and general views I have a very great 


respect, though I believe | have never agreed with || 
him upon political subjects—that time is running || 


so fast, that he, with his little doctrines of close 


trade and protection, might as well undertake to || 


oppose the great torrent of free trade as to throw 
a bundle of fodder into the Mississippi to endeavor 
to stop its mighty waters. [Laughter.] He can- 
not do it. Why, sir, we want no protection 
against England. When we are reduced to a 
certainty that the two nations can see each other 
face to face, and have dealings with each other in 
ten days, what need have we of protection? God 
himself has proclaimed that tiade and intercourse 
are not to be controlled by the puny legislation of 
man. 

I do not know but that the earth is to be gov- 
erned hereafter, as perhaps it has been governed 
heretofore, by very wise dispensations. There 


| 
| 


was a time when the pillars of Hercules were the | 


ultima thule of the earth; and there was no other 
way of going from one part to the other than by 


keeping close to the shore in galleys; but scarcely || 


had Columbus discovered America when new mo- 
tive powers of intercourse between one part of the 


world and another were discovered, and scarcely | 


was that done before steam brought nations to- | 


gether which were enemies before, and made them 
friends. Sir, | say, in my place here, that I be- 
lieve the time will come, and it is not far off, when 


| we shall be brought so close together that my | 


friend from Delaware and myself will be living, as 
it were, in opposite streets, and we can run down 


to each other and trade according as we may think | 


it convenient to trade one with the other. Then 
| I hardly think he will be prating for protection to 


agriculture. I donot want your protection; I do 
not ask it. 


[Mr. Sewarp] to hear. He has stated on this 
occasion, that what he opposed in this case wag 
the precedent which this will set. Now, 1! wish 
him, for himself'and those who concur with him 
to say, in the presence of the Senate, and before 
the tribunal which we are now erecting by the 
tributary testimony which we are giving, whether 
if an appropriation bill should come from the 
House of Representatives, next year, with a pro. 
vision repealing the fugitive slave law, or the Ne. 
| braska bill, he would vote for it? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I have taken no 
part in this debate; I do not desire to consume the 
| public time; I have been willing to wait for the 
vote; but, sir, after what we have heard, I am not 
at liberty to be silent. I must respond to the ad- 
| monition which came early this day, and came 
first from the Senator from Delaware, who has 
suggested what might happen next winter from 
those who, that Senator says now, are to speak 
the sentiments of the people of the United States, 

Mr. CLAYTON. Does the Senator mean to 
| say that | first suggested what might happen next 
| winter? 
| Mr. MASON. Ido. 
| Mr. CLAYTON. Thegentleman is mistaken 
| altogether. What I said was this: When | this 
/morning made the motion to strike out these 
| clauses of this bill, | warned my friends from the 
South that, on some future occasion, a proposition 
might be made from the other House, connected 
with an appropriation bill, to repeal the fugitive 
slave law—a measure which I deprecated as 
strongly as the gentleman himself. I mentioned 
it by way of argument, to warn my southern 
friends of the danger of the precedent they were 
about to establish. I never made the suggestion 
that the next Congress would do anything of the 
sort. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I heard the 
warning, and I marked the quarter whence itcame 
—from a Senator representing a State the furthest 
north and east of any where the institution of 
slavery now exists. It was prophetic. I think I 


|} am right in saying that the suggestion first came 


orable friend from New Flampshire for the remark | 


which he made, that not one of the agitating ques- 


| tions which have been broughtinto this debate has | 


ever originated with a southern gentleman; and 
now I shall close by another remark, which | wish 
_ distinctly to be remembered. 

| Mr. WELLS. Will the honorable Senator 
|| allow me to make a single remark, merely to call 
|| the minds of the gentlemen of the Senate to it, 
|| and that is, in speaking of what has been done 


| this Government for the Old Thirteen with what 
|| has been done for all the othersnow in the Union? 
| Mr. BUTLER. Why, sir, the Old Thirteen 
| were the hive which sent out these swarms, and 


| as long as the old hive can feed them I dare say 


they will come to it. [Laughter.] We may feel 
| very much complimented by that. Let us have 
our colleges and schools to which the children of 
| the West can come to be educated. 1 do notcare 
| how far you extend them if they come to us and 
| get true doctrines, [laughter,) but none of these 
close protective doctrines. If they will come and 
get true doctrines, let them come back to us. I have 
no doubt we are destined to be the poorest portion 
of the Union; but when I say that I am not sure 
that we may not be the strongest. I doubt very 





much whether those people who fatten upon mere 
| wealth extracted either from the Government or 

from the natural productions of the soil, and who 
are sent here to govern, will —— on the poorer 
portions of this Confederacy. I do not believe 
it. You may resort to the history of Egypt, and 
| of Asia, and of all others for illustrations on 
| this point. It is a remarkable fact in the history 
| of nations that Julius Cesar reported that Great 





|| duce 
for the States, to compare what has been done by | 


from that Senator; I mean first upon this floor, 
for we had heard it out of doors before. I am 


|| certainly right in saying that that Senator spoke 
Here allow me to return my thanks to my hon- | 


of the party in this country who were to make 
that attempt as a party now enjoying the public 
confidence of the country. 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir, the honorable Sen- 
ator mistakes me entirely. Now, I wish to put 
| a question to him in return. Does he mean to 
say that I suggested, or that I desired, or that 
‘*the wish was father to the thought,” that such 
a measure, so repugnant to all my feelings and all 
| my Opinions of propriety as that, should be intro- 
by any party in this country? Does the 
honorable Senator mean to insinuate in any de- 
gree that not only | suggested, but in any way 
desired, such a thing as that? Is he not perfectly 
conscious that I deprecate and abhor such a move- 
ment as much as he possibly can? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I have ascribed 
nothing to the Senator. I have spoken of a fact— 
the fact that this suggestion came from that 
quarter. As to the Senator’s views or opinions, 
| let him answer for himself. But, sir, I shall speak 
of that presently. 

Now, as to the question immediately before us, 
that there exists a great, imminent, urgent, public 
necessity for reducing the revenue of the seen 
| I presume few can doubt. What is our condi- 
tion? For years we have hada Treasury redund- 
ant and overflowing, a Treasury filled by taxa- 
tion from the people, and no step whatever taken 
to diminish the stream which creates that redund- 
ancy. Why, sir, the Treasury is filled by your 
| taxes upon the people, and it is perfectly imma- 
terial whether they are taxes direct or indirect; 
they come at last from the pockets of the people. 
What is a tax? A legitimate and fair tax 1s 
nothing but the necessary contribution which the 
| citizen pays to support the Government. A tax 





| Britain was not worth occupying; and yet Great || is spoken of as a public burden, but one which 
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